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The Week. 


Tue week’s work in Congress has béen somewhat broken up by the 
necessity of eulogizing members recently deceased—Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Hise, Mr. Noell—framing the customary resolutions, and adjourning. 
But on th@ 21st instant the House voted down Mr. Butler’s amendment 
to the consolidating military bill, and an arhendment which would 
have given to the Southern conventions, now sitting, the power to ap- 
point State officers instead of leaving that function to the people at 
Jarge. Mr. Butler, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Kelley spoke in behalf of the 
amendment, but 112 members, Republicans and Democrats, voted 
against it, leaving Mr. Butler in a minority of 53. The original bill 
then passed by a party vote, 123 to 45, and goes to the Senate, where it 
may very likely stay for some time. Senator Dvolittle, on Thursday, 
delivered a long oration against it, which is variously characterized by 
various journals. Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Nye, Mr. Morton, Mr. Wilson, and 
other senators have since made speeches in reply to it. On Wednes- 
day the Senate debated Mr. Thomas’s case. In the House, Mr.Chanler 
of New York, called Mr. Julian a coward, and Mr. Julian having in_ 
vited Mr. Chanler to test that question whenever he liked, Mr. Chanler 
signified his intention of doing so at an early date. On Friday there 
was debate on the consolidating bill in the Senate, and in the House 
a bill to prevent the payment of damages for Southern railroads seized 
during the war, and for lands seized for military purposes, was debated, 
and on Monday was passed. On Saturday Mr. Sitgraves, of New Jer 
sey, discussed the state of the Union “from a Christian stand-point ;”- 
debate on the Prodigal Son and on Eve then followed. On Monday, 
in the Senate, there was more speech-making on reconstruction. In 


‘the House, a bill regarding the protection of American citizens was 


reported by Mr. Banks. 





Reconstruction Bill No. 4, as just said, is still in the Senate, and has 
been debated during the week. It abolishes, as our readers may remem- 
ber, all existing civil government at the South, and substitutes a mili- 
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tary dictatorship under General Grant. We designate it by a number 
imply for convenience, and not »y way of exhibiting our disrespect 
for it, although we confess we do not respect it, and never shall, until 
some member of Congress gets up in his place and tells the country, 
in a straightforward way, why it was introduced. Nobody has as 
yet done so, All the speeches that have been made in its favor are 


gg | Simply arguments showing the necessity of Reconstruction Bill No. 1. 


No. 1 we supported ; Nos. 2 and 3 we also supported, because the haste 
and recklessness with which No. 1 was pushed through both Houses 
made them absolutely necessary to give it effect. We shall also 
support No. 4, when we hear in what respect it excels its predecessors, 
and why they have failed, if they have failed. But we cannot support 
all of them at once, and would not even if our support had far more 
value than we claim for it. Everybody owes something, even in the 
most exciting times, to his own character and intellect, and we shall 
not stultify or degrade ourselves, or seek to stultify and degrade our 
readers, no matter what the consequences may be. If the first plan of 
reconstruction was a good one, this last one is not; we can stand by 
either one or the other, but not both together. We are still of the 
opinion, which we expressed last week, that the public is of our way 
of thinking, and many of the most influential Republican journals all 
over the country begin to speak their minds out. One of the most 
marked signs that things are going badly with the party is the increas- 
ing desperation of the New York Tribune, which already shows symp- 
toms of one of those frightful fits of immorality to which it is liable 


immediately before election, and at other times when hard pressed. It 


calls on people to stand by Congress through thick and thin, and ac- 
cuses everybody who does not like Congressional doings of crying or 
feeling “ Down with the nigger!” There is nothing like having things 
made plain. Moreover, as its temper is getting very ugly, we advise 
the “weak-kneed” to confine themselves to their houses for a few 
days. 


The principal speeches on the bill have been made by Mr. Doolittle 
against it, and Mr. Trumbull for it, and the discussion could hardly 
have fallen into better hands. It was begun by Mr. Doolittle’s moving 
that in any bill relating to reconstruction a clause be inserted pro- 
viding that negro voters must either have served in*the Federal army 
or know how to read and write, or possess a certain amount of pro- 
perty. He supported this in a long denunciation of the whole plan of 
reconstruction, and by arguments with which the public is very 
familiar. For the benefit of those who do not know the trick by which 
speeches such as this are made to wear a plausible air, we may men- 
tion that it consists in a careful suppression of a long string of essen- 
tial facts. For instance, the recent liberation of the negroes from 
slavery is dwelt on in glowing terms as a reason for not admitting them 
to a share in the Government; but the fact that this very circumstance 
renders them peculiarly exposed to oppression in various forms is care- 
fully concealed, and so, also, is the fact that the very first use the whites 
made of their newly-recovered legislative power, after the war was over, 
was to make a series of elaborate arrangements for “keeping the 
negroes down.” There was one part of Mr. Doolittle’s speech which 


was almost amusing, and that was where he expressed his horror at the 
eagerness of the Republicans to use the Southern vote to keep their 
party in power, and at the frankness with which Mr. Stevens avowed 
it. We confess we share strongly in this eagerness, because parties 
mean principles and policy, and a party's being in power means that a 
certain line of legislation will be pursued. It is because we think the 
Republicans are not careful enough of their power, and, we fear, are 
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endangering it, that we find fault with their recent enactments. Mr. 
Trumbull spoke ably, and with a great deal of feeling, and pricked 
several of Mr. Doolittle’s bubbles very effectively; but the discussion 
had no special bearing, as we have said already, on Bill No.4. Why, 
we want to know, is it necessary to make a military officer a dictator, 


and set the President aside completely ¢ 





“ Historicus’’ continues to write to the London Times on the 
question of “indefeasible allegiance,” and his last letter is an elaborate 
charge of inconsistency against American politicians for the loudness 
with which they are urging on the adoption of Great Britain doctrines 
on the subject of naturalization which this Government has never 
adopted itself. He shows, as it is quite easy to show, that the Ameri- 
can doctrine on this subject, both as laid down by the courts ever since 
the foundation of the Government and as expounded by the elementary 
writers such as Wheaton and Kent, is, that allegiance is indefeasible, 
and that when a man who has been naturalized in a foreign country 
returns to the country of his birth ail the duties and obligations from 
which his departure relieved him descend upon him again in full 
force. General Cass was in fact the first American diplomatist to 
throw any doubt on the correctness of this view of the law, and he 
was nota very weighty authority. Therefore, as we pointed out some 
weeks ago, the agitation which is now raging on this subject should 
be directed towards procuring a change in the law and practice of this 
country as a preliminary to all attacks upon other countries. It is time 
that the American doctrine of allegiance were authoritatively revised and 
restated, and we wish Congress would address itself to the work under 
the guidance of sensible men who know something about the subject. 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs ought to have taken the 
matter in hand before now and we hoped it would do so. The Com- 
mittee of the House, however, has now unfortunately got the start of 
the Senate, and another of Mr. Banks’s great “reports ” is already out. 
We shall doubtless before long have his “ great speech.” We have as 
yet seen only a newspaper abstract of the report, so it would be unfair 
to criticise it very fully. It appears to state the case between this 
country and Great Britain fairly enough; but, the Fenians being 
dragged in, Mr. Banks is himself again, and gives way to the 
feelings of his too impressible nature. Two passages the abstract repro- 
duces in extenso, and they are of their kind perfect. In one Mr. Banks 
attacks feudalism and plays shocking havoc with that unfortunate 
institution, in the other he eulogizes the German Confederation in a very 
patronizing manner. We never felt really sorry for feudalism till we read 
his scathing exposure of it. He says “the feuda) claim is absolute over 
the mind as over the body. It denies liberty of conscience and of 
thought by the same title that it proscribes the right of locomotion. It 
dwarfs human capacity and reason, and corrupts the nature of man 
and society. As a subject, the life of Bacon is an offence ; as a scholar, 
it is the glory of his race. Shakespeare is known to the law as a crim- 
inal; in the world of letters and of liberty he is revered as an immortal 
spirit.” Nobody who has the credit of the nation at heart can read 
stuff of this sort without real sadness, especially when he remembers 
that Congress and the country swarm with men who do understand 
the subjects on which Mr. Banks speaks and reports, and who could, if 
they were allowed, treat them with force, clearness, and common sense 





Supreme Court Bill No. 3 absolutely forbids the Supreme Court to 
take jurisdiction of any case in law or equity arising out of the Re- 
construction acts, and the bill is framed under the clause in the Con- 
stitution which provides “that the court shall, in cases not affecting 
am}assadors and consuls, and in which a state is not a party, have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, both as to law and to fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make.” The latest 
commentator on the Constitution—and he isa very radical one—Judge 
Timothy Farrer, interprets this as a grant of power to Congress to 
remove certain cases from the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, but denies, and with great force, the right of Congress to remove 
any case arising under the laws and Constitution of the United States 
from the jurisdiction of all legal tribunals whatever, or to remove it 
from that of the Supreme Court without providing for its final settle- 





ment by some other court, as this bill does. Be this as it may, the 
press, both Democratic and Republican, seem disposed to admit that 
the bill is constitutional, and do not conceal their admiration of the 
ingenuity which contrived it. Its expediency is another question, and 
for thinking it highly inexpedient we give our reasons elsewhere. The 
Springfield Republican suggests reasonably enough that the “ exceptions” 
should be made larger, so as to embrace all acts passed by the present 
Congress. If this game of “exceptions,” as an instrument of party 
warfare, be once fairly entered on, we venture to say that, in the course 
of the next twenty years, the constitutionality of half the statutes at 
large would be withdrawn from the cognizance of the Supreme Court. 
It is luckily three years before the Democrats can get the upper hand 
in Congress, but when they do, there will be some wonder-working 
legislation. 





A direct attempt at inflation has at length been made in the House 
by Mr. Ingersoll, who proposes to issue $45,000,000 fresh greenbacks, 
so as to bring the total amount in circulation up to $400,000,000. 
This, or something like it, has evidently, judging from the buoyancy 
of the stock market, been expected by the speculators for the last 
week or ten days. There is something symmetrical and orderly in the 
suggestion, which makes it at first sight attractive, and there is probably 
a large number of people who will be readily persuaded that if this con- 
cession be made to the inflationists they will accept it asa finality. But 
unless human nature has undergone some great change within the last 
year, it is safe to say that this will be found to bea delusion. Every mo- 
tive which actuates those who clamor for expansion now, will impel them 
with even greater force to seek a further expansion a year hence. By 
that time prices will again have found their level ; business will again 
begin to “stagnate;” money will begin to be “scarce” (as if the 
mass of men ever found it plenty), and the crops at the West will again 
be difficult “to move”—those crops are such solid bodies. In old 
times, people who found money “scarce,” and their goods hard to 
“move,” had either to use their credit in procuring it, or wait for 
mining operations to increase the volume of the currency ; but now that 
the whole thing can be accomplished by “ running a mill,” it is safe to 
assert that these efforts to “‘ expand ” will be periodically renewed until 
either the paper currency has been made worthless—that is, repudiated— 
or until sound economical ideas have worked their way by some pro- 
cess—we know not what—into the heads of the Western farmers and 
traders, God has not worked a miracle, and is not going to work a 
miracle, for the benefit of the West, though the prairies were twice as 
| big, and the coal-fields twice as deep ; and, the West may rely on it, it 
will yet come full butt against the laws of nature, and find it a skull- 
cracking experience. 





“ Carl Benson,” though entirely wanting in humor, is a good ob- 
server and a thoroughly fair describer, and is not a man from whom 
one would expect much sympathy with, or indulgence for, black 
politicians. An account from him, therefore, such as he sent to the 
New York Jimes of Monday last, of a visit to the Constitutional Con- 
vention now sitting in Charleston, is very interesting, particularly as 
the newspaper reporters pursue the old plan of making their descrip- 
tions of all such bodies as this tally with the political opinions of 
the paper for which they write. He says many of the colored dele- 
gates were “ intelligent and respectable looking men,” and asserts that 
the whites were fully “up to the average of political bodies at the 
North or elsewhere, in appearance at least—the local newspapers to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” He says, moreover, that there was nothing 
remarkable about the proceedings except “a little greenness in organ- 
izing,” but predicts that, the negro being an imitative animal, “ he will 
acquire all forms of political business quite soon enough.” He asks, per- 
tinently enough, of those who decry the legislating capacity of these 
conventions, Whose fault is it if the whites are not represented in 


| them ? 








' General Butler has had many odd experiences, but none odder 
‘than the last. He was challenged at Richmond the other day to fight 
‘a duel by a Methodist preacher. The cause of this outburst of 


| ferocity on the part of the preacher was an order issued by General 
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Butler in 1864, expelling him, then Major White of a New York regi- portant, but still facts, Of his own emotions he talks sparingly, and 
ment, from his department for having deliberately resigned his com- does not describe the feelings “ which prevail throughout Europe” as 
mission in thé presence of the enemy for the purpose of starting in| freely as he once did. In France, the army bill having passed, the 
business as a sutler in the very camp in which he had been serving as| public mind is absorbed in speculating on the use the Emperor will 
a field officer, He was vigorously kicked out of the department in an| make of the enormous force now placed at his disposal, and somehow 
admirable order, which, for our part, we find too mild. If, as the | nobody seems to believe that he will use it simply to keep the peace. 
papers say, he has since been received into, or allowed to continue in, | The German and Russian press evidently look for something astounding 
the Methodist body as a preacher, somebody there has much to answer | in the spring, and the occasional savage allusions to. Italy in the semi- 
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for. We detest General Butler’s politics, and think he is even less use- 
ful in that field than he would be in command of a seventy-four 
sailing ship; but his manner of dealing with rascals whom the civil 


law could not reach will always be one of the choicest chapters in the | able to bring the new army into use for a year at least. 


history of the war. His administration of the government of New 
Orleans was positively a contribution to civilization itself, and there 
will never be a true lover of his kind to the remotest ages who will 


| official papers in Paris strengthen the impression that “somebody will 
| be whopped” before long for something. There is not the least likeli- 
hood, however, that the Emperor, let him be ever so bellicose, will be 
It has to be 
organized and drilled, and will not reach its full strength for six years, 
At present,even with the Chassepot rifle—* Saint Chassepot,” as the Pa- 
risian wags now Call it—the French army is no more than strong enough 


not chuckle over it with delight. Would that a department could be|to prevent Prussia gobbling it up in a three months’ campaign. The’ 


created for him to rule in perpetuity, to which we could send all our | 


hardened blackguards, rowdies, and snivelling cheats and impostors! 
They would improve under his sway, and the spectacle would be 
highly moral, and the nation would profit by having his vigorous and 
active mind withdrawn from the consideration of the public finances. 





The manufacturers who have been mecting in convention at Cleve- 
land and Worcester are doing good service by concentrating their 
fire,on the heavy expenditures of the Government, and pressing for a 
reduction of taxation as the first and great step to financial revival. It 
is in reality the weight of the taxes which has raised the cry for infla- 
tion and repudiation. They are spreading, too, some valuable docu- 
ments; but occasionally one comes across curious little bits of absurd- 
ity inthem. Mr. E. B. Ward, for instance, in a vigorous onslaught on 
the Secretary of the Treasury, utters the following lamentation : 

“ Our foreign trade has drained this country of its precious metals, and 
is still taking every dollar produced from our rich mines. It has taken over 
a thousand millions of our securities, and is steadily creating a foreign mort- 
gage on our whole national estate.” 

What would Mr. Ward do with the products of our “ rich mines” 
if he could keep them? eat them? drink them? wear them? use them 
as money—when people prefer paper, checks, drafts, and credits? What 
harm does it do to have the foreigners take our securities? If they 
lend us money at six per cent. when we can make twenty-five per 
cent. on it, why in the name of common sense should we not give them 
all the securities they can be got to take? How will that “ mortgage 
on our whole national estate” be foreclosed? By what process? In 
what court? Who will sell it—who buy it? Is not this kind of wild 
talk from shrewd business men misleading, and therefore mischievous ? 

The British never can understand our institutions. The last in- 
stance of their obtuseness which we have observed is in the London 





fact has come out in the debates on the army bill that, though it was 
never in better condition than in 1859, the Emperor was only able to 
bring one hundred thousand men into line at Solferino, It is no 
stronger now, and will be no stronger in spring, and therefore it is not 
atall likely that it will undertake the task of stirring up General Moltke, 

Moreover, the army bill is intensely unpopular in the rural districts, 
This is not denied in any quarter, and the rural districts form the im- 
perial strongholds. The population is stationary; there are in French 
families no spare sons whom fathers are glad to get rid of, or even to 
whose departure they easily reconcile themselves. They have rarely more 
than three children, and nearly every man has a father or mother or 
sisters to take care of; there is, therefore, very little food for cannon 
amongst them, and when the shells begin to break in French ranks 
they work a desolation unknown in almost any other army. Moreover, 
the financial difficulties are rapidly growing serious. We spoke recently 
of the rapidity with which the public debt has increased under the 
present régime—130 per cent. The Government is now forced, after a 
long run of heavy deficits, to announce another loan, of nearly 
$90,000,000 ; and, to make matters worse, the payment of the Mexican 
bondholders is one of the objects to which the money is to be devoted. 
As might be expected, the restiveness of the Government under criti- 
cism increases. The newspapers are only allowed to publish two kinds 
of reports of the proceedings in the Corps Législatif—one an official 
verbatim report, appearing tirst in the Moniteur; the other a condensed 
one, prepared under the supervision of the Presidents of the two Cham- 
bers. The newspapers do publish these; but, having published them, 
they naturally comment upon them, and, in commenting on them, say 
unpleasant things of various speakers. The editorial deductions thus 
drawn from the reports the Government chooses to consider garbled or 
distorted reports, and is prosecuting for them right and left. The re- 





Spectator. The Spectator tell its readers of the horrible Lake Shore | 
accident of last December, when sixty people were killed. ‘“ Let us| 
hope,” says the Spectator, “that the catastrophe will cure American 
railway officials of their insane custom of locking the carriages.” One | 
would suppose that the writer really was in a position to inform his | 
fellow-subjects how the Americans manage their railways. We fear- | 
lessly call on any gentleman who has ever'travelled by rail in our whole 
wide country, and New Jersey, to say whether or not one of the two} 
doors is not perpetually swinging and banging backward and forward ? | 
Does not a very sensitive man frequently have moments of agony | 
when he feels a dull jar, and suspects that one of his neighbors, | 
walking the length of the train, has slipped down to the track | 
and been cut up at the rate of thirty miles an hour? The fact of the 


matter is—and the head of the Travellers’ Club or the Resident Com- | 


missioner of the 7ribune will confirm all we say—the American car is 
rarely locked except for the purpose of keeping people out of it. They 
lock it when it is in the depot and people are anxious for seats. At 
other times it is as free as the boundless continent of freedom. 





The foreign news continues to be uninteresting ; the cable newsman, 
too, has either been changed or he has lost all his former exuberance of 
imagination. He now furnishes hard, dry facts—not always very im- 


monstrances of the Liberals in the Chamber the ministers meet with 
that windy declamation in which French politicians delight, and in 
which M. Rouher excels. A good illustration of what we mean was 
to be found in one of his late speeches on the Roman question, in which 
he abuses the Italians for being troubled “ because an old man stretches 
out his hands in prayer under the dome of St. Peter's.” 





In England, Fenianism, and still Fenianism, and nothing but 
Fenianism, occupies the public mind. The latest ‘“ outrages” are bold 
robberies of gun-shops. The Fenians have doubtless taken to this 
mode of stirring up their enemies in order to spread an impression 
that they are preparing for a desperate and bloody rising. But this, 
we take it, is simply a little joke of theirs. They do not think of fight- 
ing in the open field, or if they did, would hardly rely on a monthly 
robbery of a gun-shop for theirarmament. Lord Stanley has firmly and 
decidedly put an extinguisher on all hopes of a radical settlement of 

the land difficulty by the Tory Ministry, which makes it not unlikely 
| that it is on the Irish question the Liberals under Gladstone will oust 
them, if not this year, next year, in the reformed Parliament. The 
only social gensation has been caused by the appearance of another 
volume of the Queen’s book, which, it must be confessed, consider- 
_ing the condition of the kingdom, is strange reading. 


| 
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All Communications which pertain to the literary management of TuR NaTIon should 
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CONGRESS AND THE FREEDMEN. 


In 1865, some prominent Radicals conceived the idea that the Su- 
preme Court might be made to do the work of reconstruction, by de- 
ciding that no government was “republican” in the sense in which 
the term is used by the Constitution in which men were disqualified 
from voting on the ground of color. The Nation, which had then just 
entered on its existence, opposed this scheme on two grounds: The 
first was, that the court would, if it did its duty, have to interpret the 
Constitution in the sense attached to its language by its framers, and 
not in the sense which the progress of the world in political morality 
makes the present generation wish they had attached to it; and inthe 
former sense a state might clearly be “republican,” and yet exclude 
men from citizenship on any ground, however absurd. The second was 
that it was dangerous to ask a court of law to extract a “ latent spirit” 
from the Constitution. We said (No. 6 of the Nation) : “ We think the 
Supreme Court entirely unfit to be entrusted with any such task; we 
think appeals of this kind to it, at such crises as the present, are, if it 
responds to them, full of danger as precedents. We have already had 
one specimen of its legislation, and we never desire to see another. 
The President and Congress can do the work, in our opinion, far more 
effectually and with far less shock to the body politic.” 

This scheme of appealing to the court, we were informed, on good 
authority, had the approbation of several of the chief Radical leaders. 
We relied, however, on what is far higher authority than any of the 
leaders—reason, experience, and well-settled principles of political sci- 
ence. We knew very well that these could not be set aside for any 
cause, however noble, and that they would have to be followed in re- 
constructicn as in any other political process. As no more than one 
opinion at atime was at that period permitted in the ranks of the 
Republican party, we naturally incurred a good deal of odium by 
our audacity. The Boston 7ranscript, usually a very sensible paper on 
political questions, had asad attack of “ holy wrath,” and denounced us 
in good set terms. We had been in the course of the discussion so im- 
prudent as to cite Montesquieu as an authority touching the meaning 
attached to political terms in the eighteenth century. This ap- 
peared to the Transcript a piece of unseemly levity, not unlike quot- 
ing Tom Paine or the “Comic Songster” in the middle of a sermon. 
For some weeks afterwards we received by every mail a small packet 
of abuse from people of whom many appeared to have a horrible 
suspicion that Montesquieu was a Breckinridge delegate to the 
Charleston Convention, and that our appealing to him was proof posi- 
tive that the Nation was going over to the Copperheads, 

We have lived to see all hope of using the court as an instrument 
of reconstruction given up. More than this, we now see denied not 
only its right to share in reconstruction, but its right to interpret the 
Constitution on any political question properly so called. Not this 
only; we see abuse and ridicule of the court form a prominent feature 
in Congressional debates, and attempts to shear it of all power and to 
lower it in the estimation of the public made a prominent feature in 
Congressional legislation. Moreover, we see the despised Montesquieu, 
for whose exposure in 1865 to the scorn of so many acute and compre- 
hensive minds we blamed ourselves deeply, rising into Radical favor. 
He was actually quoted in the House last week by Mr. Bingham, who 
pronounces him a “ profound thinker,” and belabors the judiciary with 
him in good lusty style. In fact, we hardly doubt that the French 
jurist will, if the present controversy last much longer, take a place in | 
Congressional esteem second only to the Globe, the “ Classical Diction- 
ary,” and “ Plutarch’s Lives.” 





We recall all this not by way of self-glorification or recrimination, 
but for instruction and for warning, and for the justification of those | 


who, during the last three eventful years, have honored us with their | 
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We do not claim credit for either remarkable wisdom or 
We have simply trusted to the evidence of our senses, and 
held on to the belief that, human nature not having undergone any 
extraordinary change within the historic period, human experience 
was of considerable value at such a crisis as this, and that politics 
have not been studied and practised for some thousands of years with- 
out giving out a. few truths worth remembering and applying. We 
have never surrendered, too, the conviction, which must at times be the 
sole support of anybody who honestly seeks to form his opinions for 
himself, that the political progress of the race must in the main rest on 
reason and not on enthusiasm, and that very little can be done for it 
simply by discoursing on “ eternal justice,” “the rights of man,” by 
feeling humane, and occasionally giving three cheers. 

We hold to-day the very same opinions about the power of the 
court and about the power of Congress we held three years ago. We 
believe it will be well for the court if it keep out of the reconstruction 
business of its own accord, but if it does not do so, we think Congress 
has ample means of making it do so without doctoring it or playing 
tricks upon it. We think Congress has until very recently legislated as 
well as circumstances would allow, but we believe that it is now, either 
through fatuity or through desperation, entering on a course in which 
it will not be sustained by the country, and in which check or failure 
will be ruin. We do not care to argue the constitutionality of any of 
its acts, The great question now is, not what does the Constitution 
authorize, but what will the people suffer? Congress may have power 
to do bolder things than it has yet attempted, but power is a curse to 
anybody who does not know how much of it he ought to use. 

If we believed that the great struggle by which this country has 


confidence, 
sagacity. 


been convulsed for the last thirty years would be over as soon as the- 


negroes all had the ballot, and the delegates from the Southern States 
had taken their places under any of the Reconstruction acts, or that the 
last great danger to freedmen and Unionists would be removed when 
the Supreme Court had been shorn of most of its authority, we doubt 
whether we should not applaud any measure, however desperate. To 
let points of law stand in the way of a consummation for which two 
generations have vainly struggled and half a million of men have died, 
would be wasteful and ridiculous excess of scrupulousness, Unfortu- 
nately, we are right well assured that even when Grant has been made 
dictator, and Hancock has been removed, and the conventions have all 
drawn up constitutions, and the negroes have all voted, and the dis- 
loyal have been driven from the polls, and the new delegates have taken 
their seats in Congress, and the regular double-leaded pwan has ap- 
peared in the 7ribune and Independent announcing the “ regeneration”’ 
of the South, that all will not be over. The freedmen will still not be 
safe; the Union will not be safe; the public credit will not be safe; 
and the South will not be regenerated. 

We have got rid of nothing by the war but slavery and the faith in 
the possibility of secession by which the South was pervaded. We 
have not got rid of the imperfection of the moral perceptions—of the 
hard, coarse love of gain—of the caste pride and the race prejudice 
which made slavery possible at the South, and which, down to the year 
1860, secured it the sympathy and connivance of the North. More- 
over, the victory over slavery was not—mark this—won by a majority 
of the Northern people. The Republican party has always been a 
minority in the whole Union, and, in our opinion, it will become a 
minority again as soon as the Union is restored. It is impossible not 
to see that those elements of evil in politics which the moral exaltation 
of the war temporarily swept out of sight are again reappearing. The 
decline of public sentiment on the question of the national debt, and 
the increasing boldness with which politicians of the Butler and Pen- 
dieton type appeal to the lower and baser motives of the community; 
the increasing restiveness under the business depression, and the grow- 
ing reaction against the claims of the negro to equality, are all signs 
that the old materialism is again asserting itself—and they are signs 


| which it would be madness to disregard. We do not mean to say that 


we have gained nothing by the war, that the moral vision of the nation 
has not been cleared by it aud its moral aims raised. Far from it. 
We mean simply that the powers of evil are far from being vanquished, 
and that the old struggle with them will have to begin forthwith and 
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be continued year after year in the old way, and that we do not yet 


has not yet revealed its real temper. Morally and intellectually, the 
new South may be said to be a terra incognita to us. 

There is little doubt that the leaders in Congress are conscious of all 
this. We question if one of them, in spite of their bold speeches and 
bold bills, looks into the future without foreboding. Those who are 
most anxious that the war should bear its just fruits feel most fore- 
boding. But they evidently believe that they can settle the whole 
difficulty now, at once and for ever, by a series of vigorous enactments 
and astrong network of oaths. In this we think they are mistaken, and 
the country, we are sure, feels they are mistaken. Supposing Grant 
made dictator to-morrow, under Recongtruction Bill No. 4; he can- 
not be kept dictator. The country would not suffer such a spectacle 
as a permanency; and once the States were restored in form, there 
would not be the shadow of a warrant for keeping it up. The end of 
the dictatorship and of the military rule must come, the garrisons be 
withdrawn, and the Southern States committed to the regular civil 
governments set up by Congress. These governments will be composed 
in the main of the most ignorant, most inexperienced portion of the popu- 
lation, the portion possessing least moral and intellectual vigor. That 
with this state of things the disfranchisement of the whites could long 
be maintained, that the whites would not everywhere, by force of num- 
bers, of energy, of organization, again take possession of the govern- 
ments, is something that one must be visionary to believe. It is as cer- 
tain as anything in politics can be, as certain as that water will find 
its level, that before very long the whites will reassume their old ascen- 
dency. The worst enemies of the blacks are those who deceive them- 
selves on this point. 

The whites back in possession of the State governments, and the 
white Radicals who are now cutting such a fine figure at the constitu- 
tional conventions having fled North for their lives, the blacks would 
have nothing to rely on but Congress and the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court. Suppose the majority in Congress to have been 
elected during a reaction, to be bitterly hostile to the whole plan of 
reconstruction as now settled and desirous of undoing it, and suppos- 
ing the State legislatures of the South to attempt to regulate labor by 
a series of measures such as they all enacted or began to enact after 
the close*of the war, what resource would the blacks have? There 
would be the Constitutional Amendment abolishing slavery, and un- | 
der it, or under the Civil Rights bill, doubtless, they could appeal for | 
protection to the Federal courts ; but suppose at this point Congres | 
were to step in and close the courts to them, by copying Supreme | 
Court Bill No. 3, now before the House, and making all cases arising | 
under this amendment or this act “exceptions,” and forbidding the | 
Supreme Court to entertainthem. Whatthen? Enthusiasts, “old war- 
horses,” and even children can, generally, tell what the immediate effect | 
of legislation will be. We expect statesmen to consider and foresee its | 
remote effects. The immediate results may be, and often are, trifling; | 
the remote are pretty sure to be ineradicable, and may prove very mo- 
mentous, 

We leave the reader—and we may safely leave him—to imagine the | 
possible consequences to the freedman of the South of the policy of | 
leaving him dependent for everything on the bare majority for the | 
time being, which Congress now seems disposed to pursue. Nobody 
who knows how public sentiment shifts and fluctuates, what astound-_ 
ing and unlooked-for things happen under temporary reactions, can 
help looking forward with a good deal of anxiety. We have been, 
and are, in favor of doing everything that is absolutely and im- 
peratively necessary to bring the South back to the Union on the basis 
of equal rights, and with proper guarantees against fresh secession or 
attempts on the public credit. But more than this—everything, for 
instance, which serves no purpose but to show the power of Congress 
or to wreak vengeance on the Southern whites or to humiliate the 
President or to degrade the Supreme Court and the forms of law in the 
eyes of the people, we look on with unmixed apprehension. We be- 
lieve them to be blows struck at the weak and almost helpless race which 
has just been introduced into the body politic. We believe that 
whatever tends to place its interests hereafter at the mercy of the | 











| they will yet curse the day when it saw the light. 


Congressional majority for the time being; whatever shows the Demo- 
cratic party ways and means of despoiling it of its rights without 
hindrance from the Executive or the Supreme Court; and whatever 
familiarizes the public mind with legislative tricks and evasions, is 
simply a disguised mode of handing them over bound hand and foot 
to their old oppressors. 

For this reason we look on the Supreme Court Bill No. 3, which 
has just been introduced, as simply an ingenious contrivance for de- 
priving the blacks of whatever safety the law and Constitution, as they 
at present stand, provide for them; and, should it pass, we doubt not 
Nothing could justify 
such a course of legislation as that on which Congress has entered during 
the last few days but the certainty that its acts could never be repealed, 
and were sure to accomplish their object. But those who think this 
are simply prophets, and not politicians; and with prophets there is 
no use in arguing, for prophecies can neither be tested by experience 
nor by logic. 


THE SUPREME COURT BILLS. 


Some friends of the freedmen think that, when they have pointed 
out that the object of the Congressional legislation against the Supreme 
Court is the enfranchisement of “a race of four millions,” to say any- 
thing about its expediency is a waste of words or a mark of cowardice, 
But this is surely a very short-sighted view of the matter. The 7ridune, 
for instance, argues that inasmuch as there are two hundred men in the 
Congressional majority, and many of them as good “jurists” as any on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, it is absurd to allow the vote of one 


judge to set aside an act of Congress. So, by way of providing a remedy~ 


for this monstrous assumption of power on the part of the court, it gives 
its cordial sanction to an act which makes the votes of six judges ne- 
cessary to set aside an act of Congress. . In other words, it aflirms that 
as long asfive judges might declare a law unconstitutional the “ inalien- 
able rights” of man were in danger of violation, but when six judges 
are made necessary for the job the court becomes quite harmless, Never- 
theless, it still remains difficult for ordinary minds to see the difference 
in absurdity, if absurd it be, between allowing the decisions of two 
hundred to be upset by one man, and allowing them to be upset by 
two. Ifthe question be one of numbers, no law of Congress ought to 
be allowed to be set aside till at least two hundred and ten judges 
have pronounced it unconstitutional, and, if this be true, the remedy 
provided by the present bill is simply ridiculous. 

But the question is not one of numbers, we are thankful to say, any 
more than one of avoirdupois weight. The opinions of any twenty 
members of Congress on a point of judicial interpretation should no 
more be allowed to overrule the opinions of three judges, or two, or 
one judge, because the members of Congress are more numerous than the 
judges, than because they are heavier. Mind and training are entitled 
to some consideration in this as in other matters ; and there are several! 
important reasons why a legislature, however numerous or however 
well supplied with “jurists,” is not as competent to pass on the con- 
stitutionality of its own acts as any number of judges however small, 
sitting during good behavior, trained to the work, and taking no 
active part in the political contests of the day—reasons which we 


shall take the liberty of quoting from the Federalist, a work evidently 


falling more and more into disrepute, but which yet has some good 


| things in it, and which will throughout compare favorably even with 


the burning “editorials” of our own time as a specimen of careful 
thinking and sound reasoning. Arguing against the project of con- 
fiding the power of passing on the constitutionality of lawe to a 
branch of the legislature itself, Hamilton says: 


“From a body which had even a partial agency in passing bad laws we 
could hardly expect a disposition to temper and moderate them in applica- 
tion. The same spirit which had operated in making them would be apt 
to influence their construction; still less could it be expected that men who 
had infringed the Constitution in the character of legislators would be dis- 
posed to repair the breach in that of judges. Nor is this all; every reason 
which recommends the tenure of good behavior for judicial offices militates 
against placing the judiciary power in the last resort in a body composed of 
men chosen for a limited period, There is an absurdity in subject- 
ing the decisions of men selected for their knowledge of the laws, acquired 


by long and laborious study, to the revision and control of men who, for want 
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of the same advantage, cannot but be deficient in that knowledge. The 


members of the legislature will be rarely chosen with a view to those quali- 
fications which fit men for the station of judges, and so on this account | 
there will be great reason to apprehend all the ill consequences of defective 
information ; so on account of the natural propensity of such bodies to party 
divisions there will be no less reason to fear that the pestilential breath of 
faction may poison the fountains of justice. The habit of being continually 


marshalled on opposite sides will be too apt to stifle the voice both of law 
and equity.” 

Nothing can be sounder than this, and the obvious deduction 
from it is that there is something almost farcical in asking us to trust 
to such men as Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Bingham, in the full glow of their 
rhetoric, to decide whether a measure they are supporting with all 
the heat of impassioned advocates is, or is not, constitutional, rather 
than to the judges of the Supreme Court—in asking us to believe that the 
two hundred who jump up and p«ss bills like those of Mr. Banks 
on the neutrality laws last session, unanimously and with enthusiasm, 
are a judicial-minded body, under the influence of its “jurists,” and | 
can, under all circumstances, be entrusted with the interpretation of 
the Constitution. 

We have read carefully many of the arguments in favor of the bill 
which have appeared during the past week, but have not lighted on 
one which seems to us to meet the real point. All of them talk of the 
court as if it were a council for the revision of laws, instead of being 
simply a court of justice, and as if all acts of Congress come before it 
to have their constitutionality tested before being enforced, whereas 
none come before it at all except incidentally in suits between corpo- 
rations or individuals. ‘ Why not require two-thirds of the court to 
declare a law unconstitutional,” says one, “when juries in all civil 
and criminal cases are required to be unanimous in order to render a 
verdict?” Because a jury has to be unanimous to render a verdict 
either for a plaintiff or defendant. Both parties, therefore, address it 
on a footing of equality. What would be thought of a rule requiring 
only six votes to give a verdict for the defendant, while making 
twelve necessary to give a verdict for the plaintiff? And yet this is sub- 
stantially what the bill now before Congress proposes to do, when it 
declares that in a private controversy before the court the person con- 
testing an act of Congress shall have to convince twice as many judges 
as his opponent. The cases cited in a long and elaborate article in 
Harper's Weekly, as well as the case of the two-thirds vote required of 
Congress to overrule the President’s veto, seem to us to have no appli- 
cation whatever to the matter now in hand. In none of them is any 
notice taken of the fact that the new bill affects the court inits judicial 
capacity. When Congress is required to overrule the President by a 
two-thirds vote, it is not sitting in judgment in a legal controversy ; 
it is legislating. If the court were a legislative council of revision 
simply, it would, no doubt, be perfectly fair and highly expedient to 
impose a similar obligation on it. 

But are we, then, in favor of allowing the Supreme Court to set 
aside the Reconstruction act? By nomeans. We think the court has 
nothing to do with the process of reconstruction, and ought not to 
meddle with it. The majority in Congress, however, does not go as 
far as we do; it acknowledges that the court may set aside the Recon- 
struction act, but says it cannot do it by less than six votes. For our- 
selves, we confess we are unable to see the value of this distinction. If 
six judges can undo, by their opinion, all that Congress has done, and 
is doing, to bring the Southera States back to the Union, we are neither 
reassured nor consoled by the reflection that it cannot be done by five. 
Every argument of the least weight which can be brought forward 
against the interference of the court applies just as well to six judges as 
to five. In fact, all that is gained by the present bill is an appearance | 
of security for the Congressional policy, and it is gained at the cost of | 
more valuable things than security, because it is gained by conceding | 
the most important principle, that the Supreme Court can prevent | 
Congress from performing one of the highest acts of legislation, an act | 
essential to the safety of the Government, and with which the founders | 
of the Government certainly never dreamed of the court concerning | 
itself. With the best will in the world we are unable to get up any | 
enthusiasm about the bill, or to read some of the speeches made in 
support of it without wondering what there is in the subject to evolve| 

so much heat. It changes nothing; establishes no new principle ; | 
enunciates no old one; and, in fact, is neither more nor less than a 








| whatever expedient the one is met, the other may be met. 


sharp little device—we do not like to use the word dodge—for getting 
round a difficulty which ought to be fairly met, if met at all. . 

But it will be said, Think of the consequences, at this crisis, of a 
decision by » majority of the court adverse to the constitutionality of 
the Reconstruction act! Well, what would they be? The President 
would refuse to enforce the act. Then impeach and remove him ; the court 
could not save him. Actions would be brought against officers enforc- 
ing the law; then indemnify them, as in the case of officers sued for 
acts committed in the performance of their duty during the rebellion, 
Besides, persons who are willing to let six judges pronounce an act un- 
constitutional while they look upon a similar decision by five as a calam- 
ity to be avoided at any cost, have no right to ask us to provide for 
the consequences of such a decision. What would they do if two-thirds 
of the court pronounced the judgment they so much fear? Have they 
made any provision for this contingency? If they have, they are fully 
prepared for a similar judgment at the hands of a mere majority. By 
The con- 
sequences of one would be just as formidable as the consequences of 
the other. All the damage five judges can do the four millions of freed- 
men, six can do, 

If the object of the present bill be the retention of the moral power 
of the court on the side of Congress, it only makes its condemnation 
all the deeper. The court, unfortunately or fortunately, now exercises 
very little influence through decisions bearing, however remotely, on 
great political questions, even when left to utter its mind in the natu- 
ral and usual way, through a majority of its members. It will exercise 
still less after it has been manipulated by Congress to suit a particular 
exigency. There is a simplicity, worthy of s miracle-monger or a 
medicine-man, in the supposition that Congress can secure for its 
policy an air of constitutionality by arranging the court beforehand 
with reference to particular bills. Nobody who doubts the consti- 
tutionality of its policy will be won over to it by a decision which 
Congress itself has prepared for the judges. Nobody who is satisfied 
of its constitutionality will have his faith strengthened by anything 
the court, thus organized, says or leaves unsaid. The authority of the 
court does not reside in the bodily presence of the judges, or in their 
votes, but in their intellect, and in their liberty and in their impartiality, 
and there is nothing more laughable and nothing more contemptible 
than the spectacle of a court claiming reverence for a decision the 
delivery of which had already been imposed on it by one of the 
parties to the cause. What makes the court formidable to Congress 
is what, if it were on the side of Congress, would constitute its use- 
fulness—its supposed independence, Destroy that, and it can no more 
help Congress than harm it. The only effect of a decision of the court 
in favor of the reconstruction policy, after the bill now pending has 
passed, will be to make its enemies more satisfied than ever of the 
mischief of the policy, and lead them to work harder than ever before 
for its reversal. 

The thing for Congress to do, it seems to us, is not to corrupt the 
judiciary—for the judiciary once corrupted is far more likely to be ser- 
viceable to bad causes than to good ones—but to decide what is neces- 
sary to restore peace and union to the United States, find out whether 
they will be supported by the public in doing it, and then do it without 
pretending to be as good lawyers as the Supreme Court, or as scrupu- 
lous on the point of constitutionality. Nobody is imposed upon by 
this, while thousands are disgusted by it. If the court had decided 
the war unconstitutional, the war would not for that reason have been 
stopped. If it had launched an injunction against Grant, requiring 
him to desist from besieging Richmond, he would have lighted his 
cigar with it. Congress maintains now that what it is doing is simply 
closing the war up, and establishing peace on sure and lasting founda- 
tions. Let it act boldly on its own theory of its work and position, 
Let us have no “cowardice,” no flinching, no doctoring of the court, 
no flimsy attempts to wring decisions from it which nobody will 
respect. In this we are firmly persuaded it will have the hearty sup- 
port of the public. In breaking down the authority of the Supreme 
Court, and making it contemptible in the eyes of the world, the 
majority not only alienates thousands on thousands of voters at the 
present crisis, but secures for itself something which not enriches it, 
and makes the nation poor indeed. 
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AN ODD STORY. 


A cenTarn State had been waging war. At the return of peace, a 
heavy debt and the question of its payment divided the citizens into 
two parties, known as the Specie and the Paper-money parties. The 
latter desired that the difficulties of the time should be met by issues 
of currency, and in a short time had met with such success as to have 
obtained control of the government. A paper-money bank of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds was established. The bills were to be loaned to 
the people according to the apportionment of the latest tax, upon a 
pledge of real estate of double their value, and to be paid into the 
treasury at the end of fourteen years. In order to make things easier, 
the collection of the tax last assessed and a recent excise act were sus- 
pended for the time being. It will be observed that these bills were 
secured by a heavy mortgage. Notwithstanding this precaution, depre- 
ciation of the bills commenced with their issue, on which the govern- 
ment, regarding this depreciation as sad proof of disloyalty among the 
people, subjected any person refusing to receive the bills at par, or in 
any way discouraging their circulation, to a penalty of one hundred 
pounds and the loss of rights as a citizen. Notwithstanding this act of 
encouragement, disloyalty became so virulent that merchants refused 
not only to take the bills as they were ordered to do, but even to do 
any business at all, Traders closed their shops. The loyal farmers 
who had pledged their lands, to retaliate upon the traders, refused to 
bring their produce to market. A riot took place, In fact, disloyalty 
had become so rife that another forcing act was necessary ; and when the 
judges at length declared the acts void, the government summoned 
them into its presence to assign the reasons for their decision. 

Though bills were plenty, money was so scarce that rents were paid 
in corn, and barter became almost the only mode of trade; and eight 
months after the establishment of the bank the treasurer was ordered 
to pay off about one-fourth of the debt in bills received for taxes, this 
paper having already depreciated five hundred percent. The rebellious 
spirit of the people had now become so outrageous that all holders of 
government securities were required to present them to the treasurer 
within six weeks, and receive five shillings in the pound thereon, or to 
forfeit that amount, and interest was to cease almost immediately. The 
judges were changed, and, with a loyal court, the government felt patri- 
otism to be so much in the ascendant that it paid off another quarter of 
the debt in the same way as before, on which disloyalty increased, or, in 
other words, the bills of the State now passed at the rate of eight for 
one; they continued to depreciate, until the neighboring States pro- 
hibited the trial by their courts of any suit for debt brought by a citi- 
zen of the State of whose affairs we are speaking; and, finally, disloy- 
alty triumphed, the legal-tender act was repealed, and the depreciation 
of paper bills was settled at fifteen for one. 

All these things happened in the State of Rhode Island eighty years 
ago. There was the same cry for inflation that we have to-day, the 
same “ necessity’ for more currency in order to stimulate industry ; 
there was the same vigorous patriotism induced by a desperate war, 
and the result was, notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding, too, the 





fact that the Rhode Islanders had a penal law against speculators which 
would have delighted Mr. Stevens himself, the paper money—legal 
tender at par—stood at a discount of fourteen hundred per cent., and | 
then broke down altogether. At about the same time that the Paper- 
money party in Rhode Island held the power of the State in their 
hands, attempts were made in various other States to obtain the same 
objects, but they did not succeed. Rhode Island was the only State. 
which attempted to alleviate the poverty caused by the war by furnish- 
ing ready-made money to the debtors. Her reputation was, as we have 
seen, not enviable then, and the lapse of time has not at all improved 
it. Mr, Arnold, in his history, speaks without any reserve of the Paper- 
money party of 1786 as the party which desired to pay less than it had 
borrowed, and, generally, he uses terms which it would be well for, 
honest inflationists to heed. What a dominant party does may be 
“knavish” and “ beggarly,” just as well as what the dominant mem- | 
ber of a household does, but in the latter case there are the neighbors _ 
and the police ; no neighbors can pry in upon a continent, and no po- 
lice can arrest party spirit. And there are two practical suggestions to | 








tions—which of the two is drawn in any given case will depend, of 
course, upon the education and temper of the individual voter—one is, 
to “ go in and win ;” and the other is, to sit down quietly and think a 
little before acting, because, though there is certainly no difficulty 
whatever about going in, to come out, and to come out winning, is a 
much more arduous task. 

There is one thing about this Rhode Island case which deserves 
attention—every precaution was taken to prevent depreciation which 
human ingenuity could devise. The legal-tender act was penal, and 
the payment of the money was secured by mortgage, and when the 
judges declared the forcing acts void the judges were removed, and 
yet, as we have said, fifteen for one was the current rate three years 
after the system was begun. Fifteen for one is not so bad as a thousand 
for one, which had been the Virginia rate at the close of the war, but 
fifteen for one is pretty bad. And then fifteen for one is a fact ; not a 
theory nor an abstract idea, the speculative result of what is called 
“ closet thinking,” but a hard, stern, undeniable fact, staring the patri- 
otic and the unpatriotic alike in the face; and bringing misery and 
starvation to the honest, hard-working citizen. It was a fact which 
meant so much that churches excommunicated members for attempt- 
ing to pay their creditors under the legal-tender privilege. It meant 
stagnation of business, tumult, danger within and danger without; in 
a word, it meant all that can be meant by a resolution on the part of a 
little more than half a community not to pay its debts to the remain- 
der; and the difference between this condition of affairs and that in 
which a man who measures six feet declines to pay the bill of a man 
who measures five, relying upon the difference of measurement rather 
than any equitable defence, is difficult for any one destitute of a very 
legal training to see. 





DETERIORATION IN AMERICAN MANNERS, 


A RECENT writer in the Galary asserts that “ nothing is surer or, it would 
seem, more manifest than that during the last twenty years our mapners 
and the tone of our society have suffered a great and widespread deteriora. 
tion. Americans,” he says, “are to-day less courteous than their fathers 
were, less deferential to age and weakness, less careful in the suppression of 
selfishness, coarser in their pleasures, more grossly material in all their views 
of life.” These several ugly counts make up an indictment to which we 
may very well hesitate to plead guilty. In fact, one hears it, and at once 
puts in a more or less indignant general denial. To most Americans the 
truth of such a charge will seem so far from sure that they will refuse to 
believe it, and so far from manifest that it will doubtless seem to them flatly 
contradicted by all the obvious facts bearing on the question. 

An age which even in its legislatures and constitutional conventions 
begins to talk of protecting the weakness of woman by giving her an equal 
share with manin the government of the state ; which was, in great part, at 
any rate, led by a desire of protecting weakness to emancipate millions of 
slaves ; which, from humanitarian motives quite as much as from motives of 
policy, begins to abolish capital punishment, and treats its criminals with 
tenderness of kindness, would seem at the first look to be an age which would 
hardly deteriorate as regards the suppression of selfishness and the payment of 
deference to weakness in the individual or deference to the old, who, so far asa 
deference is not commanded but given away, get deference because the old are 
weak. Nor at first blush would one suppose that a period and country in 
which intelligence is daily spreading more and more ; in which, by reason of 
the facilities for communication and travel, the tendency of the whole popula- 
tion to become urban instead of rustic constantly grows stronger ; in which 
the growth of wealth brings the attainment of refining comforts within 
the reach of a regularly increasing number of households—in a period and 
country such as this no one would 4 priori suppose that the class of people 
most tempted to indulgence in the grosser pleasures would grow greater 
rather than diminish, or could readily believe that, the population generally 
having become richer, more intelligent, and less provincial, the manners of 
the people would not be better than before. 

Take the special matter of amusements and the special case of New 
England. The last generation had New England rum and no theatres. 
The average young man of the last generation, even if he lived within 
twelve miles of Boston, very likely chased a greased pig on Thanksgiving 
morning ; skated or “slid down hill” in the winter; in summer attended a 
church picnic ; went fishing now and then, and on the Fourth of July fired 


be drawn from this, disregarding for the present all moral considera- | at a mark or went to the city to see the fireworks. The average young 
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occasional sleigh-ride, perhaps to a -“ dance.” 
brother of course went regularly, ang to go to the evening meeting was 








woman went to an occasional quilting party, an occasional husking, an | make it possible, and even easy, to fall into such an error, as we believe it, 


To meeting she and her| we found what we think the true one. It is not to be denied that manners 


as a complicated fine art, as an end in themselves, ceremonial manners, 


perhaps something in the way of amusement and was by no means a purely | are going out of fashion ; rather have mostly gone out of fashion, and the 
devotional exercise. Her successor goes in pretty regularly to Messrs. Wil- ‘remnant of them is going with extreme rapidity. Their birthplace and 


liams & Everett’s exhibition rooms or to De Vries & Ibarra’s; each winter | 


she attends a course of lyceum lectures; she sees Booth in Ruy Blas and 
Hamlet ; she probably has a piano; she reads some of the books ia a 
tolerable public library. Her brother’s successor is also in the lyceums 
and on the committee to hire lecturers; indulges more freely than 
his father in the contemplative man’s recreation, smoking; oftener 
runs in to the city theatre and less often goes to circuses, will have nothing 
to do with chasing greased pigs, and perhaps has more to do with a trotting 
park than his fatheg had. Now, as amusements, we suppose one may 
properly call these not coarser but more refined amusements than those 
they have displaced. Not that there is no fault to be found with them, but 
condemnation of these as compared with the amusements of twenty or 
thirty years ago seems to us a mistake. 

That we are no leas deferential to weakness to-day than our fathers 
were, we hardly know how to prove. In the general view it seems that 
the facts are with us and not against, but to make use of particular 
instances in support of the proposition is not easy. We should certainly 
say, however, that the ordinary young man of to-day is as civil to women 
as his father was. In such cases as have fallen under our observation 
where both the son and his father are on the stage, the son seems to be 
as civil as his father now is, whatever the father may have been formerly. 
In regard to the respect paid to old age, as to parents by children, 
it is true, we think, that the children of twenty or thirty years 
ago will have to be praised above those of to-day. It is doubtless 
true that somewhat less rigid views begin to be held and _ incul- 
cated by parents as to the degree of deference to be expected of their 
sons and daughters. Children are now less subject than formerly to severe 
restrictions, are treated more as if to them also, to their wishes and inclina- 
tions, great consideration were due. It is thus certainly with the relations 
between teachers and pupils. Not improbably the same doctrine, which 
bids fair to be still further developed, has to some considerable extent been 
carried into effect as regards the relations between young people and their 
elders generally. That such a process of change is for the worse we are 
not convinced. Still, it is easy to see that, judged by the old standard of 
what is proper, the conduct of the young to their parents and others their 
superiors in age may seem reprehensible. 

We suppose it true that in certain circles of society in great cities, circles 
composed of the newly and suddenly rich, there is a constant display of 
excessively bad manners and that the whole tone of such society is low. 
That this is a widespread deterioration we do not believe. We believe, for 
example, that if Miss Fanny Ellsler,a lady with a dancer’s weil-earned 
European—private and public—reputation, were to come to-day into New 
York, she would hardly be enthusiastically received inte so great a 
part of the total number of good houses in New York as when she came 
here and was received by New York high society some twenty or thirty 
years since. It is our opinion that Mr. Dickens, if he were to visit us now, 
would be received with all due civility and kindness, but that it is out of 
the possibilities that we should show so little dignity and self-respect as 
would have been shown if he had visited us twenty-seven years ago. This 
whether the “American Notes ’ were in existence or not. For, as we look at 
society, the Americans at home, take them “‘ by and large,” as the Galazy 
writer says, are far less raw and provincial than their fathers ; they have seen 
more, they have read more, they have mixed more with people of other 
nationalities, they have fought more and had to think more, they have 
spent more for ideas and given more away than their fathers ever did—in 
brief, the national character has been raised and dignified, and with it, 
we believe, the national standard of good manners. Certain persons in 
avenues in New York who give “cheap and hungries,” are not “the 
American people taken by and large,” and a comparison of the manners 
of such persons with the manners of the Knickerbocker families of the old 
times—of the times “below Bond Street”—the families and times and 
manners we all regret so much—gives no data for generalizing about the 
manners of the American people. 

Having said this much by way of giving our view of the state of the 
case, and having hinted at some reasons why our view should be accepted 
as the true one, it remains to account, if possible, for the view which the 
writer in the Galary has taken. A man does not bring against his fellow- 
countrymen charges of the gravity of these we have quoted unless he seems 
to himself to have good reason. Looking about for a cause that would 





home was in the courts of kings and the houses of noblemen. But kings 
and noblemen, and a]l the things that belonged to them exclusively, and 
all the people who imitated them in behavior, and all the people, from the 
finished American gentleman of the old school down to Mr. Turveydrop, 
who imitated the behavior of the people who imitated the behavior of the 
king and the nobles of the good old times—the day of all of them is all but 
gone. It has been with manners as with dress: Instead of cut velvet, the 
gentleman of to-day wears Scotch tweed ; instead of high-heeled shoes, he 
wears thick-soled half-boots; he discards vari-colored doublets and hose, 
and is as dull-colored as dull colors can make him. And punctilio in man- 
ners is as dead as the use of bright colors in clothes or duelling by the code. 
We do not, if we are gentlemen, bow so low to the ladies; nor, if we are 
ladies, do we courtesy so low or so many times; nor, if we are children, do 
we so often say “sir” and “madam ;” nor do we as men so often despatch 
challenges as if we had all, gentlemen, ladies, and children, lived in the 
times which, by ceremonious people, are thought to have been peculiarly 
the times of the gentleman. 

This we may all confess—the elaborate style of behavior is almost entirely 
gone. It had a grace of its own, it had a fitness, or it would not have existed. 
It had an unfitness, or it would not have died. We have now a school 
of manners different from that which had its origin in courts. It lacks 
punctilious ceremonial ; it makes rules for equals rather than for superiors 
and inferiors ; it makes rules for men who work rather than for people who 
were occupied in idleness. But it no more encourages selfishness or unkind- 
ness or meanness or contempt for the weak or gross materialism than did 
that other school of manners which was illustrated by the framers of the 
Fugitive Slave law, the hosts and hostesses of Fanny Ellsler, the business 
men for whom the phrase “ almighty dollar” was invented, the gentlemen 
whom Josiah Quincy had to fight hard before the noble amusement of the 
theatre could be introduced into Boston. In punctiliousness our fathers 
beat us—beat us so badly that we have reason to be not proud, but very 
proud. But we should be glad to see a reasonable nineteenth-century defi- 
nition of the gentleman which would put Abraham Lincoln's constituents, 
as gentlemen, below Mr. Franklin Pierce’s. 





PABIS GOSSIP. 
Paris, January 3, 1868. 

THE cold is intense, and all the gamins of the town are sliding upon the 
Seine, frozen over at sundry points. The shallow “lakes” of the Bois de 
Boulogne are solid ice; but as in so capricious a climate as that of Paris 
one can never count on the steadiness of the weather, the Skating Club has 
decided to lose no time in taking advantage of so exceptional a state of 
things, and will give, to-morrow night, a splendid féte on its “ own particu- 
lar” pond, lighted a giorno by electric suns, and winding up, about eleven 
o'clock, with a grand supper in its elegant Pavilion. No one but the mem- 
bers of the club, and guests invited by them, being ever admitted within the 
aristocratic precincts of this very exclusive club, a great crowd is sure to 
gather outside to witness the sport. The belles and lionesses of the club, 
mostly Russian and American, are understood to have adopted a skating- 
costume of velvet and fur, destined to rejoice the heart of Mrs. Bloomer, if 
that bold innovator be still in the land of the living. 

The old year has gone out and the new year has come with the usual 
honors. All the military bands of Paris, joining forces, according to cus- 
tom, on the afternoon of the last day of the departing year, gave in the 
Court of Honor of the Tuileries, to the Imperial family, who listened and 
applauded from the overlooking balcony, the traditional aubade, or day-ser- 
enade, supposed to convey to the sovereign of la belle France the saluta- 
tions of its approaching successor. On the following day the Emperor and 
Empress held the usual New-Year receptions, winding up a hard day’s 
work with a grand dinner to the members of the Imperial family ; the Em- 
peror, at all events, having earned his share of the good cheer provided for 
the occasion by his prompt response to the appeal of the maire of a dis- 
tressed town in a distant department, in the form of an authorization to 
open, without a day’s delay, and at the cost of his privy purse, an “ economic 
kitchen ” for the distribution, gratis, of six thousand portions of soup, meat, 
vegetables, and bread, daily, from now until the end of next March. While 
awaiting that “ good time coming ” when the rulers of the earth, whatever 
their denomination, shall devote their united wisdom to the extirpation of 
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the various roots of pauperism and populardestitution, it were to be wished | 
that the unfailing generosity with which the Emperorand the Empress take | 
a leading part in all attempts to mitigate the pressure of present distress— 
devoting to this end a very considerable portion of their respective allow- 
ances—were more generally imitated by their “ brothers” and “ cousins.” 
The holiday crowding of the favorite shops has been unusually dense this 
year, confectionery being, as usual, the class of goods most generally in de- 
mand. Siraudin’s receipts, for the last three weeks, have averaged 20,000f. | 
daily ; and it is computed that the quantity of sugar employed in his establish- 
ment during that time would sufiice to make eau sucrée of all the water of | 
the Seine, from the Bridge of Jena to that of Austerlitz! Of the amount 
of New-Year business done by Klein we know only that it has been enor- 
mous, and that his gains on the mass of elegant knick-knacks sent out by 
him all over Europe must be very considerable ; and so with the other shops, 
in more modest proportions. As for the cheap novelties, of which one or 
two usually create a sensation every Christmas, the favorite ones for this 
year seem to be the new puzzle, consisting of two little bits of steel in the 
form of a point of interrogation, hooked together at their rounded end, and 
at which half the children of Paris are now laboring hard to get them 
apart; a wonderful new top which, set in motion as usual by the aid of a 
string, emits a number of little tops, reabsorbs the same, and does various 
other curious things, all explicable upon “mathematical principles,” but 
which fill with amazement the unsophisticated minds of their youthful 
possessors, and furnish no little amusement to many “children” of a larger 
growth ; and the new doll, extensively advertised in “religious journals ” 
under the heading of “A large supply of Infant Jesuses, in pasteboard, 
wax, or gutta percha, with mechanism and music, at prices varying from 


The theatres are all putting the last touches to their New-Year buffoon- 
eries, in the hope that this favorite form of Parisian folly may bring back 
the crowd to their now half-empty benches. Mlle, Patti, who has been 
crowning herself with fresh laurels in all the more ambitious réles in which 
she has recently appeared, is to marry the young and brilliant Marquis 
de Caux, one of the members of the Imperial circle most in favor with 
the court. Miss Harris, the English prima donna whom—seeing that 
she is English!—the Parisians are never weary of wondering at them- 
selves for so cordially admiring, who bas something of la Patti's style 
of vocalization, might possibly, in case of the retirement of the bright-eyed 


| to publish a volume entitled “ Faust.” 





diva, be able to take possession of her vacant place. A few evenings ago, 
at the second performance of Martha, Miss Harris was enthusiastically 
encored both in the famous hunting-song and also in the charming quatuor 
of the spinning-wheels. Her voice is not very powerful, but is of delicious 
quality and exceedingly flexible ; ker method is perfection ; and she is alto- 
gether in high favor with the highly cultivated and very exrigeant public 
of the Théitre Italien. 

Monsieur Sainte-Beuve, finding himself absolutely given over by the 
princes of the orthedox school of medicine, suddenly sent for one of the 
leading homeeopathic practitioners, and has been so much relieved | 
that some of his friends are beginning to hope that he may recover, 
though the disease from which he is suffering is usually regarded as 
incurable. M. de Lamartine, roused from his state of stupor by the 
echo of the rumors which have been representing him as near dying, 
has come unexpectedly to Paris, apparently to show the world that it 
has been premature in consigning him tothe undertaker. He has been 
sending reproachful letters to the journals; and seems halfinclined 
to bring a suit against them for having made him out to be so ill, and against 





their readers for having believed them. But, however little he may like to 
admit the fact, the old poet is scarcely the shadow of himself. Those who, 
saw him being wheeled in one of the little hand-carriages, last summer, | 
through the mazes of the now defunct Exhibition, his head sunk on his | 
chest, his eyes dim, scarcely able to articulate a word, and unwilling to | 
reply even to the salutations of his oldest friends, could hardly fail to recall 


la 
vanity. He could never, though professing the most democratic principles, 
forget his claims to nobility, nor forego the pleasure of making costly East- 


| ern voyages in ships of his own, end of surrounding himself with horsee, 
dogs, a host of servants, and a numerous train of hangers-on, who flattered 
| his mania of playing the grand seigneur, lived at his expense, dnd consumed 
the fortunes inherited by him at different periods of his life, and the still 


larger sums he made by his writings. 

It has been announced within a day or two that M. Vacquerie was about 
The work in question, which will 
not, however, see the light before April, is looked for with much interest by 
those who are in the secret of its scope and nature, and will no doubt 
excite, when it appears, its share of attention. ‘“ Faust” is, in fact, a 
philosophic dramatic poem, resembling the immortal creation of the great 
German only inname. The “Faust” of Goethe is an appreciation of the 
past and present, under the form of an allegory; the “ Faust” of Victor 
Hugo's sonin law is an attempt to divine the future. Given the 
motive powers and inventions of recent years, the author endeavors to 
deduce therefrom, by analogy, the form of the social state implied in their 
generalization. The remainder of the poem sets forth the writer's views on 
God, the soul, the future life, etc., and will, probably, be the portion of the 
work that will excite most interest. Whatever the ultimate verdict of 
the thinking world in regard to the views contained in it, it is certain that 
the forthcoming work—for which, of course, any one but a Frenchman . 
would have chosen a more modest name—is of a far higher order in point 
of talent than anything hitherto published by its author. 

There is also looming in a not very remote future a new literary 
undertaking of much promise, being nothing less than an “ Encyclopedia 
of the Nineteenth Century,” under the literary directorship of M. iaurent- 
Pichat, with the rich banker, M. Motu, for godfather and provider of funds. 
The plan of the proposed work is still being eagerly discussed by the group 
of writers—all men of mark in their several walks—who have been 
recruited to put it into execution. Shall the new work consist of a col- 
lection of special treatises, classed by categories, or of a series of articles fol- 
lowing one another in alphabetic order? One point is fully decided, to 
wit: that each collaborator shall be called upon to furnish not so much a 
mere compilation of other men’s views as an exhaustive setting forth of the 
results of his own acquirements in regard to the subject assigned to his pen. 
The proposed work will, therefore, be less an “ encyclopedia,” in the ordinary 
sense of the word, than a sort of gallery giving a careful and conscientious 
reflex of the leading personages, sciences, opinions, facts, inventions, and 
topics of the busy age in which which we are living. 

The artist-world is much excited just now by a discovery claimed to 
have beet: made by M. Charles Blanc, brother of the London exile, and 
author of an admirable “ History of Painters.” There is at the Louvre, in 
the “gallery of the seven masters,” a fine portrait by Calcar of a young 
man with an ample flaxen beard. Up to this time no one knew who could 


, have been the original of this fine portrait, which had hitherto bafiled the 


efforts of all who have endeavored to provide its ideal with “ a local habita- 
tion and a name.” The eminent art-critic, by a series of ingenious deduc- 
tions, appears to have made it tolerably clear that the flaxen-bearded youth 
is no other than the great physician Vesale, father of modern anatomy. M. 
Charles Blanc has come across a letter proving that Calcar made a portrait 
of Vesale ; he proves that the young man of the picture is the same who is 
represented in a variety of attitudes in the illustrations by Calcar of the 
earliest editions of Vesale’s work on anatomy; into the picture of the 
Louvre is introduced a coat-of-arms with the blazon of the guild ef apothe- 
caries, and it is known that Vesale’s father belonged to that corporation ; and 
to crown the series of arguments thus adduced, M. Charles Blanc has discov- 
ered in one corner of the mysterious picture—too small to be seen without 
a microscope—the letters M. V. B., which, according to him, stand for 
Magister Vesalius Brurellenis. 

M. Accolas, who, with his friend Naquet, has just been on triai on a 


the belief of the contemporaries of Tasso, who held that the soul of the poet | charge of indulging in the attempt to get up one of those absurd little con- 
during the last sad years of his life had already escaped from its eartlly | spiracies “in a tea-pot” to which a certain class in this city are so much 
tenement and that the outer semblance of the man was all that remained addicted, and who has been sentenced to imprisonment for the same, would 
behind. Public opinion here has long been turned, perhaps too harshly, have done better to continue to devote his efforts to the work of procuring 
against Lamartine, mainly from the fact that, although the most simply the progressive reform of acknowledged evils by peaceful means, instead 
innocent of men in regard to all the vulgar vices by which the members of _ of endeavoring, by means most inadequate to the end, to procure the violent 
the “nobler sex” so often beggar themselves, indifferent even to the pleasures | overthrow of the existing order of things. He has written various works, 
of the table, never touching a card, and careless of dress as Mr. Horace principally on the subject of French legislation, ancient and modern, expos- 
Greeley, Lamartine has, nevertheless, managed to run through several | ing the pointsin which French law contrasts unfavorably with the legislative 
fortunes, and has “demeaned” himself by accepting, in his old age, the |code of other countries, and notably of England. M. Accolas is exceedingly 
pension recently voted to him by the Legislative Assembly. The secret of energetic and active, and he had succeeded in collecting a little group of 
Lamartine’s extravagant outlay is to be found, if the truth be told, in his | sympathizers who met every week, under his auspices, to discuss the legal 
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reforms to be demanded of the Government. M. Jules Favre had been | 
coaxed and tormented by Accolas until he had consented, though very re- 

luctantly, to allow these meetings to take place ia the drawing-roomsof his 
house in the Rue d’'Amsterdam. But as Accolas has a passion for revolu- | 
tions, M. Jules Favre, fearing to find himself implicated in some such fool- 
ish proceeding as has just brought the pair of agitators to grief, being | 
summoned from home one day when the group was to meet there, forgot 
to leave instructions with his servants for its reception ; and the members, 
on arriving, were denied entrance to the parlors, the servants declaring that 
they could not, in their master’s absence, take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of letting them in. The hint was understood, and the group sub- 
sequently met at the rooms of M. Accolas; but having gradually changed 
its discussion of legal matters to the plotting of a rising against the Govern- 
ment, the police were soon upon its track, and the trial just terminated 
las given the coup de gréce to the association. 





Correspondence. 





To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

In August, 1866, I sent to your office a communication in regard to the 
Bremen Rose-wein, which in due course appeared in the Nativn. A day 
or two ago I learned through a German paper and from a friend, who had 
visited the “ Rathskeller,” some items in relation to the subject that may 
be of interest to the readers of your paper. 

The oldest Rheinwein in the “ Rose” of the “ Rathskeller” in Bremen 
is said to have been made in 1624, and a newer kind in 1668. Six hogs- 
heads cost originally 300 thalers in gold. Adding to this sam compound 
interest, and allowing 10 percent. per annum during 192 years for leakage 
and refilling, the value in 1860 would be 5,752,000,000 thalers per hogs. 
head. Each bottle would be of the value of 22 million thalers; each glass 
(eight glasses to the bottle), 2} million thalers; and each drop (1,000 drops 
to the glass), 2,750 thalers. ‘ 

The vault is decorated by a rose painted on the ceiling. Notwithstand- 
ing the above figures, my friend assured me that a bottle of Rose-wein can be 
bought in the cellar for the sum of 2} thalers gold; the wine has rather 
an unpleasant taste, owing to its extreme age. 

In connection with this subject it may be proper to state that near the 
“ Rosezimmer” is a room so constructed that in it the lowest whisper can 
be distinctly heard in an opposite corner. This room is known as “ das 

‘Schailzimmer. C. M., Jr. 
PHILADELPHIA, January 9, 1868. 











Notes. 


LITERARY. 


THE meagre show of advertisements in the ,ournals devoted to “the 
trade” admonish us that business among publishers is dull. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, intend to issue “ Poems,” by J. B. Everhart, and we believe 
that besides this there is nothing in the list of books to be published by 
this house of which we have not already informed our readers. ——T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers have in press a new novel by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, 
“The Disputed Birthright,” and another, called “My Son’s Wife,” by the 
author of “ Caste.”"——G. W. Carleton & Co. find the first edition of “ Laus 
Veneris”” exhausted, and will soon publish the second ; and they announce, 
also, a new book by Mrs. Parton (Fanny Fern).——Lindsay & Blakiston 
announce new editions of several works known to the medical profession, 
“ Birch’s Constipation,” Duncan’s “God in Disease,” an enlarged and revised 
edition of Hewitt’s ‘‘ Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of the Diseases 
of Women,” and Basham’s “ Dropsy.”—— Little, Brown & Co. have in press 
a fourth volume of Everett's “ Orations,” which will contain addresses on 
the characters of Washington and Franklin; panegyrical pieces on Thomas 
Dowse, Webster, Choate, Prescott, Humboldt, Hallam, Irving, Quincy, Fel- 
ton, and others ; the address on the conduct of the war which Mr. Everett 
delivered sixty times during 1861 and 1862, and many patriotic speeches 
delivered during the last three or four years of Mr. Everett’s life. The 
same house announce as now ready the second and third editions of a revised 
edition of “ Greenleaf on Evidence,” edited by the Honorable I. F. Redfield. 


-—Mr. J. W. Bouton, of Broome Street, announces that he will shortly 
_ Offer for gale a very fine private library which has been put into his hands 


much money in collecting it, and that he collected with knowledge and 
taste the catalogue makes evident. Catalogues, by the way, will soon be 
ready for general circulation, and will be sold at half adollar apiece. Among 
the choice things in the collection is a copy of Béranger’s “‘ Chansons ’—the 
author's copy, with the suppressed ‘ Chansons” in his own handwriting. 
Another is the original manuscript of ‘“ Hunted Down,” a short story by 
Dickens, which, if we do not forget, was sent to Mr. Bonner simultaneously 
with its publication in London. Another is the original manuscript of 
Cooper’s “ Life of Sommers.” There are also complete large-paper editions 
of most of the French classics; of Webster, Franklin, Adams, Bancroft, 
Irving, and Sparks among American authors; a copy of the original 
edition of Chapman’s “ Homer” and of the “ Paradise Lost ” and of the first 
Genevan version of the Bible; large-paper copies of Massinger, of Middle- 
ton, of Dodsley’s collection of old plays, of Gibbon’s “Decline and 
Fall,” of all Dibdin’s works, and of many other works of standard value or 
of peculiar value and interest. Mr. Bouton promises a feast to the connois- 
seur in fine bindings who shall give the library an examination. Wright, 
Riviere, Pratt, Matthews, Silani, Grieve, David, Pettit, Bedford, Alid, and 
other celebrated workmen in this line are represented by some of their best 
handiwork. In every case, Mr. Bouton says—and he is something of an 
authority—the best edition was secured by the collector without regard to 
cost, and the library contains many of the choicest bibliographic gems 
which were disposed of by auction or at private sales during the time of 
its collection. 

—The English Wesleyan Conference are about to publish, by subscrip- 
tion, the entire poetical works of Charles Wesley, never hitherto collected. 
The edition will comprise not only the verses printed by him in his lifetime, 
which are scattered through over thirty distinct volumes and tracts, all of 
them now more or less scarce, but also a great mass of hymns, etc., which he 
left in MS., and which have not yet seen the light. The Conference pur- 
chased these last from the author's family long ago, but have never made 
use of them till now. Of them alone there is enough to fill four volumes. 
The whole of the poems (with the few by John Wesley) will be in- 
cluded in about twelve volumes crown octavo, with introductory and 
historical notices; Dr. Osborn, we believe, is the appointed editor. The 
subscription price is two guineas for the twelve volumes ; subscriptions to be 
received through any of the Wesleyan ministers. Six volumes are promised 
during the present year. The price to non-subscribers is set at 4s. 6d. 
per volume. 

—We have looked over with some curiosity and pleasure the second 
number of an American paper printed in Shanghai, and called the Shanghai 
News-Letter. Among the “ Local Items,” we see it stated that a band of 
robbers climbed over the city walla short time ago and looted some jewel- 
lers’ and pawn-shops, and got away all clear—a story that in some, at any 
rate, of its particulars sounds strange to American ears when told by a fel- 
low-citizen. And we learn that a raid was recently made at Tche-hein’s 
instigation on some houses at Honque, and another on some other houses 
in Sungkiang, and rubies and jewellery were found on the persons of certain 
Chinamen. “ It is likely to be ‘ heads off’ in this case,” the reporter adds, 
On the 11th instant, the News-Letter says, the Chinese steamer Nora Creina 
came back from a cruise against the pirates, having burnt, during her ab- 
sence, some forty junks. And it appears that the barbarian sport of boat- 
racing not only has been introduced but flourishes in the waters of the 
Flowery Kingdom.. An English eight-oared boat has recently avenged the 
English defeat of last year by defeating an American eight in a boat of 
which the stroke-oar was pulled by a barbarian from Boston, Mr. A. A. 
Hayes. Victors and vanquished, after the regatta was over, flouted the Son 
of Heaven in his own realm by uniting in a song of which this is an inso- 
lent stanza: 


* And for many coming years may there be no doubts or fears 
To mar our perfect Union and Alliance. 
Only in such wars as these may we strive on lands and seas, 
And then my Boys we ‘ll bid the world—Defiance.”’ 


We learn, too, that Viceroy Le, who is fighting rebels at Shantung, 
would gladly employ in the field two American telegraphers, but is re- 
strained by the jealousy of the other viceroys, and by the cabinet at 
Pekin. So the News-Letter goes on, printing American ideas and advertise- 
ments in Cathay in a manner that somewhat confounds the imagination, 
showing us vividly the New World in contact with the Old, and suggesting 
thoughts of the opportunities that are waiting for Americans in the oldest 
of Old World empires. 

—The English magazines of to-day are very much more able than they 
have ever been before. Macaulay, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Sydney Smith, Wil- 





for disposal. It is the property of a gentleman who spent some years and 


son, De Quincey are not writing for them ; but even if we admit that these 
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men—some of whom, whatever they may be as names in the literary history | is very difficult to avoid erring in this direction where the field is so wide 
of their generation, are as writers but very little read—were greater and the materials are so scanty. The second volume is made up of vocaba- 
in literature than any halfdozen men who now write for the periodicals, laries, larger and smaller, of a great number of dialects—the basis, in part, 
still one has only to turn back to the quarterly reviews and monthly maga- on which the conclusions of the other are founded. The whole is led off 
zines in which their articles were printed in order to see that the greater with two dissertations, prepared and delivered on special occasions many 
number of their contributors were men in every way inferior to the con- years ago, The one groups together the jural usages of the South Ameri. 
tributors to the Fortnightly, the Contemporary, the Cornhill, the Chronicle, ‘can natives, their customs that bear upon the conditions of social and pub- 
the Spectator, the Saturday Review, and even the Edinburgh, Blackwood’s, lic life. The other, on the past and fature of the American race, ought, in 
the North British, and the Quarterly. So, also, of the daily press of Great | virtue of its subject, to be the most directly interesting and enjoyable part 
Britain, and, without being familiar with the periodical literature of the | ‘of the whole work ; but we have found it on some accounts the least satis- 
European continent, we are not afraid of misleading anybody, or of being | factory. It shows us the author as having begun and long pursued his 
contradicted, when we say that what is true of the English periodical press journeyings ‘under the dominion of a very Rousseau.ish theory respecting 
is true of the Continental. There is, then, a wide range of valuable read- our aborigines, as a new and childlike branch of humanity, characterized 
ing from which conductors of eclectic magazines and papers—paste-pot-and- | | by simplicity and innocence; and then we see him aroused from his delu- 
scissors magazines and papers they have been called by people who looked | sion by a curious occurrence which he relates with much naieeté, and sud- 
only at the worst side of them—may select matter for their readers. Per-|denly converted to the opposite and equally baseless persuasion that they 
haps the range is so wide that there is a chance of life for more eclectics | are the worn-out relics of communities once more powerful and highly cul- 
than are now in the field. Recently, we have had the New Eclectic, pub- tivated. Something of the tendency to discover traces of ancient grandeur 
lished at New York and Baltimore, and the Week, published at New York. and present decay where they probably do not exist is perceptible through- 
There were already in flourishing existence Zvery Saturday, the Eclectic, out the work ; yet this is, as we doubt not, one of the most valuable aad 
and Littell’s Living Age. The Living Age is, to our taste, the best of them | trustworthy contributions yet made to American ethnology. 

all—a little heavier, perhaps, than Hoery Saturday, or a little less light, but | 
evidently managed by a person who either knows what is valuable in con- 
temporary magazine literature or knows where to go for good advice. The | 
Eclectic we might perhaps think almost as good as the Living Age, if it were 


—M. Perdonnet, of Paris, once wrote a small volume on railways and 
‘contracted for its publication with M. Eugene Lacroix, who is perhaps best 
| known, on this side of the water at any rate, by his title of Bibliophile 


oe ‘ ; =e : Jacob. Each edition of the book, said the contract, was to consist of 1,500 
not that it has a habit of occasionally publishing editorial articles copies. An edition was exhausted each year, and it was the custom to send 
which, 80 far as wee recollect, are not perfectly, but tolerably, good | the proofs through the publisher to the author. M. Perdonnet one day 
specimens of feeble thinking and bad writing. Hoery Saturday is meant found in the proof-sheets an error which he tried to explain to the printer, 
for passengers by rail and steamboat, and its managers cater very well to’ but in vain ; so he took it to the printing-oflice with intent to talk about it 
the tastes al the better 7 of railroad and steamboat passengers, and | tothe workmen. They stared at him with astonishment—the proofs were 
not seldom print articles tha deserve more serious consideration. Of the | not from their office, they said ; they knew nothing about them. It was M. 
New Eelectio there have. been published but two numbers, 20 that it is not Perdonnet’s turn to be astonished. He began to make enquiries. ‘To make 
yet time to speak certainly of its character. Its selections seem, so far, tole long story short, he discovered that Bibliophile Jacob was in the habit of 
Rowe town made by generac ory sat but, without knowing anything publishing in Paris the 1,500 copies provided for by the contract, and of 
about the prosperity of the old Helectic, Noe should say that the aaigorgabee publishing thousands of other copies which he printed at provincial presses. 
ie Enemy the Seahe thet the - ene must die or the ety a wit Be obliged Jacob was brought before the courts and had to pay damages. Doubtless 
to seek a fresh field of operations. The Week, also, is so new that to criti- this is the only case of the kind. The trusting confidence of authors and 
cise it would be unfair. It differs from its brethren in this, that it is mainly the transparency and honesty of publishers are well known. Seriously, 
devoted bard politics, and sims to give opinions on all eiies of every important though, it is probable that authors in France are not mistaken in 
political question. This well done will, we should think, make the paper leaving their interests in the hands of their publishers; English au- 
valuable to those persons who, caring nothing for ordinary news and some- thors do so as a rule, and American authors do so almost without ex- 
thing for the condition of parties, are vane busy to read the daily ite ception. Still, one does not blame George Sand for employing an agent 
Foreign politics, wae; Ome pee find 8 Place in the work, and it will contain | 4. attend to such matters. Nor does one wonder that in Paris there 
dramatic, musical, religious, scientific, and art news. For the very general | a been formed a Dramatic Authors’ Association, which publishes plays, 
reader who likes a little of everything and not much of anything, the Week and which has to some extent injured the business of Michel Lé vy & 
will be, if it keeps on as well as it has begun, a pleasant and useful paper. Brothers, who have long held the monopoly of publishing dramatic 
It is a matter of wonder that some one does not establish a daily paper of | works, Its career, so far, has been successful, more successful doubtless 
the same character. It should be published in the evening, of course, and than would be that of any association of authors of another kind whoshould 
perhaps its scope ought not to be so wide as that of the Week—ought not, } 


: attempt to dispense with a publisher. It costs but little to put a play 
that is, to be so wide as regards the ground covered in every number. In | in type, and if a play has already been applauded on the stage there isa sure 


sale for a certain number of copies. There have been in Paris librettos of 
operas which have been sold to the extent of 70,000 copies, and dramas 
of which there have been sold more than 100,000 copies. And onan average 
| it may be set down as certain that collectors, spectators, dramatic agents, 
; and managers of provincial theatres will buy 300 or 350 copies of any play 
that has succeeded on the Parisian stage. But $25 covers the cost of 1,000 
_ copies of a one-act play, $40 of a play in two acts, $63 of a play in five acts, 
and the entire cost is covered if 300 copies are bought. The rest is cl ar 
| profit. So there can hardly be a loss upon the publication of dramatic 
works. With books of other kinds the case would be very different. So, as 
—The work of Von Martius on the ethnology of our continent, to which is evident, the Dramatic Authors’ Association, which publishes for the 
we lately referred, has for its full title “ Contributions to the Ethnography | author, finds it not hard to succeed, and, at the same time, give more money 
and Philology of America, especially of Brazil.” As its author is now to the author than Messrs. Lévy, who have hitherto monopolized the busi- 
nearly seventy-five years old, we may probably regard it as the final fruit of ness, have felt willing to give.. As the first instance of co-operation on 
the famous journey of Spix and Martius, undertaken in the years 1817-20, the part of the genus irritabile—the first instance that we have heard of — 
the general account of which, and the detailed workings-out of its botanical the experience of this Parisian association is interesting. It is hardly to 
results, are so well known to the literary and learned world. The central be called an experience promising good to the whole fraternity of writers 
and chief part of the work is a detailed account of the Indian tribes of wherever found. In this country, for example, an association of authors 
Brazil and its vicinity, of their distribution, connections, habits, history, which should go into the publishing business would soon die. An indefinite 
numbers, and so on. Besides his own observations and collections, the number of “Something, and Other Poems,” as Mr. Bristed says, would 
author has turned to account whatever was accessible to him, including the speedily kill it, or else it would fall to exercising the publisher's function of 
information gleaned by a long-continued and extensive correspondence. His finding out what literature would probably pay for publication, and so would 
combinations and inferences seem sometimes a little venturesome ; but it fail of attaining the end of such associations—bringing books before the 





articles might well be admitted. But an evening paper which should do in | 
America what the Pall Mall Gazette does in England, which should give | 
the reader as he goes home in the afternoon a digest of everything that all | 
the partisan papers have said in the morning, which should give all such | 
news of the day as is not in most people’s eyes trivial, and should add to 
this an account of the condition of the markets, some literary matter, some | 
dramatic news, and so on, could hardly fail to be a success. We have now 
in New York no evening paper not a party paper which is not of a very | 
slight sort. 
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reader through e channel of publicity less expensive to the author than | not venture to say it was sensibly lowered, though that was the fact; and 

that which the ordinary publisher now offers. For the facts in regard | 8° Greene understood me, for he instantly answered in these words pre- 
. | cisely: * Why, the General does lack decision ; for my part, I decide in a 








ee na 


to the French asseciation which we have set down in this note, we are in- 
debted to the Paris correspondent of the Publishers’ Cireular—a writer 
whose letters are always valuable and interesting. 


GENERAL GREENE.* 


Tu life of General Greene is, we are told, the realization of a dream of 
early youth. A work written in this spirit by any one, and upon any sub- 
ject, could hardly fail to have some interest and value—still less when the 
writer is one of the foremost literary men of the country, and the subject 
the chief military hero of the Revolution next to Washington. Not with- 
out reason, then, does the author venture to hope for his production “ a life 
beyond my own;” his book is at once a welcome contribution to American 
literature, a valuable historical record, and the needed memorial of a dis- 
tinguished man about whom too little is known. 

“The life of General Greene,” we are told, “ falls by a natural division 
into two parts; the first of which is strictly biographical, the second his- 
torical.” In the present volume we have the biography—the years of 
preparation for the great work in which he was the chief actor—“ Greene’s 
thoughts and feelings, the growth of his mind and the formation of his 
character, compose the picture.” This “ psychological study” is very suc- 
cessful. We are made personally acquainted with his mind and character, 
not by any labored analysis of the biographer, but by his own energetic 
actions, thoughtful writing, and judicious counsels; and if we do not 
recognize the over-sanguine nature, too readily despondent and as readily 
flushed by “ the illusions of inexperience,” of Mr. Bancroft’s last volume, 
it is not for lack of materials on which to form a judgment. Nor do 
we learn to know Greene alone, but his associates and surroundings. 
His home at Potowhommet—a genuine bit of New England—is made almost 
as familiar as if we had known it in person ; and in every scene of military 
life the writer has the skill to place himself and his reader in close relations 
with his hero. Nowhere is this more finely done than in the description of 
the camp life at Valley Forge, p. 564. 

There is, no doubt, more correspondence on purely military topics than 
the general reader needs—not too much, perhaps, for the historical student. 
Perhaps, too, there are times when our author fails to make it certain that 
Greene was not too sanguine. It surely is not necessary for his fame to 
prove that he did not make a mistake in advising Fort Washington to be 
held. It was, at any rate, an open question—Washington himself felt in 
doubt—and if the issue proved that his first judgment was right, he yet 
had not himself felt decided enough to feel inclined afterwards to throw the 
responsibility upon his lieutenant, even if his magnanimity had not forbid- 
den this. But Professor Greene has done wisely in taking no notice what- 
ever of the ungenerous insinuations of Bancroft’s history ; the name of that 
historian is not once mentioned. Only we have the full correspondence 
from which garbled extracts are given in that work; and, what is more im- 
portant still, we have the most constant and convincing evidence of the 
esteem and confidence reposed by Washington in General Greene—and if 
Washington was satisfied, we may well be. 

Besides the Fort Washington affair, the only serious charge made by 
Mr. Bancroft is with regard to Greene’s late arrival at Germantown, and 
this is rather an insinuation than a charge straightforwardly made. But 
in his numerous citations on this point he neglects to refer to Pickering’s 
journal, which must have been accessible to him, which says, without a 
word of censure (and Pickering was a sharp and fearless critic), “I under- 
stood that the guide of the left wing mistook the way ”+—a not unnatural 
nor uncommon occurrence. 

In a review of this life of Col. Pickering, a few weeks ago, we spoke of a 
certain “ hardness towards Washington” noticed by the biographer as 
inexplicable. The biographer thought fit, however, to omit a very charac- 
teristic anecdote touching on this point, which Prof. Greene, more judi- 
ciously as we think, gives, p. 468 : 

“On one of those dreary nights,” writes Pickering, “as the army 


marched upwards on the eastern side of the Schuylkill, in its rear I fell in 
with General Greene. We descended the bank of Perkiomen creek together, 


* and while our horses were drinking, I said to him : ‘General Greene, before 


I came to the army I entertained an exalted opinion of General Washing- 
ton’s military talents, but I have since seen nothing to enhance it.’ J did 





* “The Life of Nathanael Greene, Maer Sanam in the Army of the Revolution. 
Py George Washington Greene, author of * Historical View of the American Revolu- 
tion.’ In three volumes. Vol. 1.’ New York: @. P. Patnam & Son. 1867. 

+ Pickering's Life, Vol. L., p. 167. 


. 





moment.’” 

Nothing is gained, we think, by suppressing such anecdotes as this. 
We surely do not need to be told that Washington was not faultless ; nor is 
it any disparagement toeither him or Greene that in the second year of the 
war there did not exist that almost superstitious reverence for him which 
we have learned to feel. 

This faithfulness to the record is a marked characteristic of the book. 
General Greene’s grammar is at all times faulty, but is left as he wrote it : 
so that we have such sentences as this (p. 98): “ Many officers blames me for 
being so silent upon the occasion, and thinks I don’t do justice to the 
colony.” Nor is his letter to his wife omitted (p. 406), advising her to 
improve her spelling before coming to the camp. 

We noticed in Pickering’s letters frequent complaints of lack of public 
spirit and morality, and of the inefficiency of Congress. In this volume, 
which covers a part of the same ground, we find the same complaints—less 
severe and frequent perhaps, as Greene was a less critical person than 
Pickering. We do, however, obtain in this volume a stronger picture 
than the other gives us of the inefficient administration of Congress, so 
strong and apparently so well-founded as to make our Congress during the 
late rebellion appear by comparison a model of energy and wisdom. And 
we suspect that this was true. It was partly owing to the weakness of the 
Federal Government (which indeed did not in strictness exist at this time), 
partly to an actual degeneracy in the second Congress by the withdrawal 
of able men, and partly, as we believe, to a real inferiority in the average of 
the community then as compared with the present day. 

The two years and a half of the war comprised in the volume before us 
have many analogies with the same period in the beginning of our late war 
in circumstances which account in some degree for the evils complained of. 
It was experimental—made up of illusions, miscalculations, and blunders, 
a severe but wholesome school. But we fear it was true, as our author 
says, that while the army learned from the lessons of experience, the civil 
leaders refused to do so until after still more bitter experience. In the war 
of the rebellion, on the other hand, Congress was nowise backward in 
learning all that experience taught. 

Professor Greene’s judgment, indeed, would warrant an even stronger 
contrast. “It is the greatest of all absurdities,” he says, in a note to page 
411, “to represent the Revolution as the work of either the people or of 
Congress ; it was the work of a few leading men who inspired confidence 
and awakened enthusiasm in spite of the errors of Congress and the 
shortcomings of the people. But for the reverence inspired by Wash- 
ington, the people would have failed the Congress and Congress 
the people. But for the sustaining sympathy of Greene, Sullivan, 
Schuyler, Knox, Hamilton, the two Morrises, and a few more, both 
civilians and soldiers, Washington would have sunk under the burden of 
responsibility and labor.” This, then, was an aristocratic revolution—a 
revolution carried through by a few men! And we know that aristocracy 
was the prevailing sentiment, and the institutions of the time had an aris- 
tocratic basis. How different from the revolution of our democratic days, 
in which it was the determination of the masses that pushed soldiers and 
statesmen—often against their will—to the auspicious result ! 

It would be hardly worth the while to notice one or two instances of 
what we might deem defective rhetoric in a style which is generally so calm 
and well sustained or a few cases in which the connection of events is not 
made sufficiently clear. We will, however, remark that in so detailed and 
vivid descriptions of battles, plans of the ground would have been very 
serviceable, especially for the battle of Brandywine. It is to be hoped that 
these will not be omitted in the subsequent volumes, 








HINTON’S HISTORICAL OOSTUMES,* 

MoDERN writers upon the fine arts, a race who differ very widely among 
themselves, seem to agree pretty well in this, that modern figure painting 
is not of absorbing interest, nor capable of giving delight to anybody, either 
painter or spectator. About the causes of this unfortunate condition of 
things these writers again differ widely among themselves, but are found 
to agree again in this, that modern costume is one reason, and a potent 
one. The painters themselves, not often gifted with power of coherent 
speech, act at least as if they agreed with the critics. The French classical 
painters—whom Hamon shall represent for us—avoid modern costume by 








* “Select Historical Costumes, compiled from the most Reliable Sources. 
Henry L. Hinton.” New York: Wynkoop & Sherwood. 1968, By 
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the eileplidis for all their figures of a light drapery of semi-Grecian charee.| have named. Not that we expect any speedy good result from such means. 
ter, not displaying much of the dressmaker’s art, not very credible as gar- But it is possible. Every man or woman who, with careful skill and treined 
ments for the working day, not very well adapted for “northern climes and taste, has prepared and wears a beautiful costume, even for one evening 
British ladies,” nor for the uses of any other than a strictly ideal “ Jardinicre.” | may be doing a certain good work by it, may arouse a little the dormant 
r “ Girl feeding chickens.” They gain what they seek, placid grace, unity | love of beautiful clothes, may shake a little the barbarous throne of fashion, 
of conception, harmony ; and for these they sacrifice possibility as willingly may give a hint to others how to dress a little more tastefully in spite of, 
as they give up richness and brilliancy of color. The English realists, or in modification of, the fashion. We recommend this book to those per 
caring less for beauty of line than for fulness of meaning and truth to the | sons who have not within their reach better books of the same sort, as a 
facts, paint modern life in modern costume. More than any one painter, | collection of hints toward the preparation of beautiful dresses. 
Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, is an example of this close confinement of As regards the book itself, the costumes are drawn from several sources, 
the imagination within the limits of the actual ; a master of the nude form, | not all of equal authority. Those of the Middle Ages are not of the rich- 
and the most inventive of modern designers in pure sculpture, he is not less | est, but rather of the least splendid and characteristic that might have been 
careful of Tennyson’s knotted cravat and coat tight-buttoned across a broad | ‘chosen. Those of the present time are interesting, and make one desire a 
chest than of Tennyson’s clusters of hair; but even he is glad of the chance work which might easily be prepared, and which would preserve all the 
to model little “Constance in her night-gown,” and took the order for a! fast-disappearing costumes of the outlying provinces of Germany and Lialy. 
statue of Bacon for Oxford with, probably, a feeling of gratitude for the pos- | | The lithographs are not fine nor delicate, and the book does not pass for a 
sibility of a long furred gown. gift-book or & finely illustrated one, but only for a sort of school-book in the 
The painters of the school of art to which Woolner belongs, though ' study of dress. 


staunch in their principles of putting modern men in modern dress, are | we 
fond of a subject which will give them a better chance. One of the most | THE MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY. 
prominent men of the school, John Everett Millais, is best known by his | THE magazines have become so numerous, and so much of their contents 


studies of the past—Huguenots of the sixteenth century and Cavaliers of the jis almost necessarily padding, that we intend, in reviewing them hereafter, 
seventeenth ; another one, Holman Hunt, has drawn his most important | to speak only of the more valuable or striking articles—such as we shall pre 
pictures, with a single exception, from the East and from Oriental life, taking | sume our readers would, outof curiosity, or for profit, willingly read. Mr.'Ten 
his subjects from tle sacred history, but his costumes and accessories and | nyson, this month, makes his first appearance, we believe, as a contributor 
“Jocal color” from the little-changing East as he saw it in the nineteenth tothe Atlantic. His poem, published a month ago in Good Words, was 
century. And if we look at other painters, who are neither English students | copied from that source into many of our American papers, and has probably 
of the actual nor French students of the classical, we find the powerful | been already read with some pleasure by almost everybody. It is in facta 
ones doing either as Hunt does or else Millaisdoes. Gérdme, probably, does | finished verse, and is the presentation of a situation ingeniously painful. 
not head or represent a “school,” for his work is not artistic enough to | That we see the love of the mother, or, if one chooses to say so, the mater. 
satisfy artists, even badly taught artists, if they are taught art at all; but nal instinct, triumphing over the fear of death and contriving self-sacrifice 
he is one of the most prominent of those who have gone to the East for a is of itself enough to save the poem from producing the effect of horror 
satisfaction which modern Europe will not afford. And Henry Leys, of | merely. This escape is facilitated, we should say, partly by our perception of 
Antwerp, leads the Continental medixvalists who seek material for beauti- | the mother’s ingenuity and still more by a lack of vividness and force on the 
ful art in a careful study of the rich, varied, often whimsical, but as often | poet’s part. Mr. Whittier and the anonymous writer of “Orion” furnish 
noble, and always picturesque, dress of the people of Western Europe dur- the rest of this month’s poetry. “Orion” is not happy in thought or in the 
ing their great age of decorative art, which we roughly put at from A.D. | dress of the thought. “ The Meeting ” is in Mr. Whittier’s best style, as re- 
1200 to 1550. gards the language and versification ; some of the verses are notably felicitous 
To go abroad for subjects or inspiration is not exactly the right way for | in word and ideas—as, for instance, these, which the editors of the Advance 
painters to work; for painters, to succeed truly, must paint what they | will like better than the editors of the Liberal Christian : 
thoroughly understand and have sympathized with from childhood, unless “ No cool philosopher to teach 
they become acclimated abroad, when they may possibly succeed in paint- ae = : td —— 
ing the life of the people of their own time in foreign lands, as Géréme and Themselves their gods and worshippers.’ 
Holman Hunt have done in different ways. But to live among the people | It has numerous other verses, however, which will please Unitarians 
of the past, and set them once more in motion, to animate the simulacra more than the orthodox. Every reader of good American poetry will know 
arrayed before us by Froissart and De Joinville, is not possible—at least, what we mean when we say that, substantially, the poem is an expression 
it has not yet been done, and probably it cannot be. Pictures of the past of Mr. Whittier’s religious belief, 
must continue to be like histories of the past, mere record, not life, and; Mr. Parton, in an amusing article, justifies himself tolerably well for 
hardly drama. The drama must be of the present ; no matter what anti- ‘having discontinued smoking. He thinks his room is cleaner than it was 
quated names you give your puppets, the voice that speaks for them must ‘in old times. That alone would be a good deal; but then, too, he has a 
speak from a modern intelligence. | better opinion of himself than he had formerly. He breathes foul air with 
Of the two uses to which this little book is devoted, namely, of furnishing far less inconvenience than during the thirty years in which he used the 
material for masqueraders and the getters-up of fancy balls and tableaux, ivegetable poison. His head aches less than it did once. His temper, he 
and of giving suggestions to artists, the former is the more important. | believes, is somewhat better than it used to be. If these things are so, per- 
Some good may come of “ fancy dresses,” but none, we think, of medievalism | haps he did well to forego the chief pleasure of the modern man. As for 
in art, more especially in a country where the past has no hold whatever. us others, we have now, we fancy, a sufliciently good opinion of ourselves. 
If any good comes from the book at all, it will be in helping those who are, | The present writer, for example, habitually looks at his individual self, de- 
or, under favorable circumstances, would be, artists in dress. The absolute | cides forthwith that he has collected a sufficient number of facts for gener- 
rule of fashion smothers all love and all capacity for the art of dress. Once alizing, and immediately proceeds to tell his fellow-creatures that a certain 
in five or six seasons a woman has a chance to wear beautiful stuffs—but thing “does not pay,” or the reverse. Then again most of us, we should 
within six months they have become no longer admissible. Once in about say, have clean rooms already, and not many headaches, and are sufficiently 
as long a time fashion allows a not ungraceful drapery, which will be cut good-tempered, and do not care to enjoy foul air or to be otherwise than 
short or thinned out to awkwardness with the next turn of the wheel. Men offended by it. Tom Sayers, we imagine, would have been amused if he 
just now may wear pretty patterns and bright colors of silk in their scarfs, had read Mr. Parton's diatribe and thought of the cigars which he consumed 
and a bit of jewellery, which may be good in a small way as scarf ring or up to the eve of Farnsborough. And Mr. Blaikie, we dare say, will tell 
pin; but that is all the chance they have to show any love for beauty in Mr. Parton that the racing crew which has “ made the best time” yet made 
their dress. It is not the fine art of dress which one cultivates in selecting | in this country was not totally debarred from smoking during the period of 
the quietest of his tailor’s cassimeres, and in insisting upon a medium style of training. Doubtless, to go a little further, Mr. Blaikie will say also that 
cut for his dress-coat ; and such bits of good sense as these are all, except the rowing-men do not, as a general thing, read Buckle or write Buckle to 
the cravat, which the modern gentleman may indulge in. any great extent, and Buckle, as Mr. Parton tells us, wrote “ the most valu- 
But it seems possible that the inborn tove of beauty of which Americans able work of this century. ”” So to be an abstainer from tobacco is not all. 
in these years are beginning to make a little more account might be In fact, Mr. Parton‘argues from himself and from extreme cases of one sort 
directed toward this important matter of dress, by the influence of the and another, and makes wild statements of various kinds. Wedo not know 
masquerade and such other occasions of license in matters of garb as we | what a man so incapable of making limitations would do if he could be at 
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the same time a man incapable of making limitations and a man of any 


himself to death, perhaps; do nothing at all with 


imaginati 0. Smoke 
moderation ; 
and beguile him or drive him into passing judgments which are and must 
remain singular. 

Mr. Dickens’s “ George Silverman’s Explanation ” goes on with an agree- 
ably rapid movement towards the ending of it. “The Destructive Democ- 
racy,” by an unknown author, is a very weak performance ; for any effect 
it can have it might better have remained unwritten, for those readers 
whom its dulness does not repel will, by a natural—deplorable perhaps, 
but natural—reaction rebound towards the Democracy when they see in a 
Republican writer of some ability such blind misapprehension of the con- 
dition of political affairs. The Democracy is to be destructive by reason of 
what the Republicans fail to do, and, without the sacrifice of a principle, 
the party which fortunately has been in possession of power for the last 
seven years can keep itself in power. But denunciations of the Democracy 
or faithful histories of Democratic corruption are not going to give us the 
country next year. A little work on the revenue laws is to-day, the average 
voter thinks, worth perhaps several hundred thousand speeches, spoken or 
printed, on the enormous guilt of Davis and Lee. 


Besides the prose and poetry above-mentioned, there is a clever article, 
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let uncorrected likes and dislikes lead him into odd opinions, | 
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it might make the canteen bad for the others.” “Alaska” gives much new 
information about our northernmost territory, if, indeed, it is our northern- 
most. The article speaks of a new continent called Wrangel’s Land, which 
was discovered last summer by an American, Captain Long, who sailed 


| through Behring Straits to the northwest, and coasted a new country. 


| 





by Mr. E. E. Hale, entitled “A Week in Sybaris,” and jocosely satirical | 


upon some of our modern municipal, social, and domestic inconveniences and 
follies ; an essay about some Elizabethan dramatists, by Mr. Whipple; an 
essay by Dr. Hedge which is called “ Characteristics of Genius ;” 
neatly done little notice of Mr. Tuckerman’s latest book. Mr. Henry James, 
Jr., writes “ The Romance of Some Old Clothes,” a tantalizing story which, 
when the end turns out trivial, is geen to be trivial altogether. 

A story of a very different class is that one of Mr. James's which is fin- 
ished in the February Galary. “The Story of a Masterpiece” is very well 
thought out, and is, so far as we remember, the best of Mr. James’s. Within 
the somewhat narrow limits to which he confines himself, Mr. James is, 
we think, the best writer of short stories in America. He is never 
commonplace, never writes without knowing what he wants to do, and 
never has an incident or a character that is not in some way necessary to 
the production of such effects as he aims at. By-and-by, no doubt, he will 
write of something besides love, will leave off subtly analyzing flirtations. 
In the tale of which we speak, a man in love with a woman, who is prob- 
ably all she should be—to use a common phrase—but perhaps not all she 
might be, learns, on the sight of a portrait, painted with insight by an old- 
time lover of hers, the woman's essential worthlessness. It is a good idea 
and, as we have said, well worked out. 

Mrs. Yelverton writes a very slight article on the “ British Marriage 
Law and Practice ’—an article that makes a better figure in the advertise- 
ments of the magazine than in the magazine itself. Besides these writers, 
the Galaxy brings forward this month Mr. Clarence Cook, Mr. Grant White, 
Mr. George Wakeman, M, Pierre Blot, and Mr. George M. Towle. Mr. 
Towle gives a sad account of “ French Clubs.” “It is certainly true,” he 
says, “‘ that one with moral perception cannot remain comfortable in such a 
place a quarter of an hour;” and there is much more of the same sort, all 
of it to be taken cum multis granis. M. Blot is always amusing. Thus he 
speaks of the concomitants and consequents of “a good, nearly frozen Roman 
Punch :” “ If well made, its refreshing qualities, together with the charming 
smiles of the ladies, profusely distributed right and left, and the amiable 
and gallant little phrases of the gentlemen, prepare every one to attack those 
most succulent of birds—quails.” It is good news, by the way, that M. Blot 
talks of setting up a restaurant for down-town men of business. And if 
that philosopher of his acquaintance, who “had never seen a lady cut a 
meringue that did not enjoy it,” and so much enjoy it that a smile of pe- 
culiar captivation passed over her face, would talk still further with M. Blot, 
and induce him to try saddle of horse and other equine dishes at the new 
tables, it would be an act worthy of himself as a man without prejudice, and 
one which M. Blot almost owes to a people whom he has even now partly 
emancipated. 

Lippincott’s for February—a better number than that for January— 
begins with more of Mrs. Harding Davis's painful novel. We see she 
makes an attempt at satire, and contrasts an over-wise, transcendental young 
collegian from New England with some West Virginians, stolid and solid. 
“ The Christian Commission” tells of the soldiers several good stories, and 
one that is extraordinary. It is briefly this: A Federal soldier, wounded in 
the mouth at the battle of Resaca, was asked by Mr. Arthur Lawrence, of 
the Commission, if he would not have a drink. Intense thirst is the first 
sensation after a wound. The young fellow, whose name is unknown, 
declined the draught offered him, saying, “ My mouth 's all bloody, sir, and 


and a! 





The writer gives a very favorable account of Alaska, believes that its 
wood alone will make it of incalculable value to our Pacific States, and that 
it may in time—with its climate as mild in winter as that of New York— 
become a great seat of ship-building industry. An isothermal map accom- 
panies the article. ‘“ European Affairs,” which we conjecture to be by 
Louis Blanc, is of no great length, and not, perhaps, in quality quite equal 
to his reputation. It talks well, however, of the Itslian and Mexican 
troubles, and of the Fenians in England. “Our Monthly Gossip” is of 
interest and value, and is evidently prepared by a writer possessed of some 
literary and a good deal of bibliographical knowledge. The poetry of this 
number is nowise remarkable. 

So also of the poetry in this number of Putnam’s. Some rhymed hex- 
ameters on “ Broadway ” have, however, this pretty good verse : 

‘**A miss to whom life hath some charm since Don Giovanni is ours.” 

And enough like this: 
“* She's gone! what a princess-like gait has this blonde, so accustomed to Broadway.”’ 
For prose, Putnam's has, like Lippincott’s, an article on Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, who is talked about in a rather prosy way. It has also some 
extracts from a private journal never published, and never written in except 
now and then, kept by Fenimore Cooper. Cooper’s strong sense is plainly 
visible in the few passages quoted, and so is his forcible, downright charac- 
ter. Of mixed prose and poetry, we have the paper on “ Dante and his 
Latest Translators.” The writer, in his remarks on the work of others, 
shows some critical ability, but again seems at times anything but acute or 
in possession of the poetical sense. He translates the inscription over the 
entrance into hell by verses which begin thus : 


** Through me the path to place of wail, 
Through me the path to endless sigh,” etc.— 
which seems to be hardly more English than Italian. 
The “ Book Notices” in Putnam’s are not nearly so well done as in its 
equal-aged rival for public favor. 


Hours at Home is fuller of Halleck than either Putnam’s or Lippincott’s, 
and, as regards a critical estimate of the poet, is much better and comes nearer 
to stating the poet’s place than either of the others. Our own opinion of 
him has been freely offered. We may say we find it confirmed by these 
anecdotes of him which his acquaintances now putin print. Mr. James 
Greenwood’s “Pen Poison” is written by a veteran writer for magazines. 
It tells of the contents of what are called “yellow-covered novels,” 
and speaks of the matter and sale of them with indignation. But it is 
not so good as he ought to have made it; it is, indeed, commonplace. 
The Rev. F. M. Bird writes a biographical notice of an unknown bymn- 
writer, whom he praises highly. But he gives specimens of his work, by 
which it appears that Mr. Gill had but a poor notion of what a hymn is, and 
that he will hardly be saved from oblivion. Dr. Bushnell continues in this 
number of Hours at Home the series of papers on which he has been for 
many months engaged, and Mr. John D. Sherwood writes a better article 
than we have known him to write before, to which he gives the odd title of 
“ Knobs of Travel.” 


Harper's has many tales—half a dozen or so—two illustrated papers, 
one about “A Summer on the Plains,” and one by General Strothers, who 
this time tells about the march to Antietam and the battle there ; an essay, 
entitled “‘ Warfare of Modern Religious Thought,” which we suspect as Dr. 
Osgood’s ; some chapters of Miss Mulock’s new novel ; and the usual quan- 
tity of “ Monthly Record,” “ Editor’s Drawer,” and ‘“‘ Editor’s Easy Chair.” 
Dickens, and Railroad Conveniences—as Mr Vanderbilt understands them 
and permits them te be purveyed in this part of the world—and Gifts for 
Christmas and New Year's are Mr. Curtis’s themes this month. We must 
not forget to mention the best article inthe February Harper's. It isa little 
collection of anecdotes of Governor Andrew, each one of which will deepen 
the public’s sense of its loss. 


“Couture’s Book” is the pleasantest reading in the Catholic World. 
One hardly wonders at the enthusiasm with which his old pupils speak of 
him. His “ Painting-Room Method and Conversations ”—everybody calls 
it Couture’s book, it is so naively full of himself and so much like him in 
speech—ought to be translated for students of art in this country. The 
Catholic World gives many extracts, and they constitute, as we have said, 
an entertaining article. “Paris Impious, and Religious Paris”—which 
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gives some account of Parisian charities—ought to be read together 
with Mr. Towle’s lamentation above mentioned. Aubrey de Vere writes 
some of his jess successful verses on the text, “Beati Mites,” etc. ; 
Argyll’s “Reign of Law” is carefully reviewed from the Catholic point 
of view; the speech of Bishop Dupanloup at the Congress of Malines, 
in which he denounced so severely the project for erecting a monu. 
ment to Voltaire, is translated at length; Father Lacordaire is eulo- 
gized, and there are other matters of less importance—among them this, 
which appropriately follows directly after the praise of the new Dominican : 
“A certain old man determined that he would drink nothing for forty 
days. Whenever he was tormented by burning thirst he took a vessel, 
and, having filled it with water, placed it before him. And when his 
brethren asked him why he did this, he answered: ‘In order that, seeing 
what I greatly desire, and yet not tasting it, my suffering may be the more 
intense, and hence that the reward which God shall give me may be the 
greater.” He was one of tLe fathers of the desert. 








Recent Republications.—In spite of the already numerous works on 
the same subject, we are disposed to welcome the appearance in a more 
permanent form of Dr. Burt’s letters from the East to the Cincinnati 
Gazette.* They are the unpretentious record of a traveller whose interest 
in his journey seldom becomes enthusiasm, and whose language is never 
rhapsodical. His observations, however, are frequently newer than could 
be expected in so well-studied a field, and we presume his conjectures as to 
the real location of Scriptural p!aces and events are worth something 
among others. We do not remember a Nile tourist who exhibits more 
plainly or more feelingly that intimacy with the sky which must result 
from the monotony of the river scenery ; the colors of morning and even- 
ing are noted, if not with warmtb, at least with apparent precision— 
which, perhaps, is to be said of all Dr. Burt's descriptions. He is also 
the first, so far as we know, to set down the music of the boatmen of the 
Nile, which has been often alluded to, aud sometimes in comparison with 
that of the blacks of the Sea Islands. The sketch maps, which are fitted 
to the size of the page and bound in with the text, are another feature of 
this volume in which it surpasses more enduring and valuable works. 
The wood-cuts are of less account. Dr. Burt says (p. 195), speaking of 
Egypt : ’ 

“In the matter of taxes it is estimated that, notwithstanding all the 
measures devised to secure to the Government the full amount of taxes 


levied on the people, at least one-half of the whole sum paid by the people 
stops short of the public treasury—in the hands of intermediate agents.” 





Should his book reach a second edition, the author might quote, ina 
foot-note to this passage, Mr. Commissioner Wells’s belief that in this coun- 
try “ not over fifty per cent. of the amount of the internal revenue taxes is 
received in the national Treasury.” This in turn might suggest a note on 
the futility of Ismail Pasha’s device for saving more of the revenue— 
establishing a constitutional form of Government. 

If the debate between Romanism and Protestantism—the principles as 
well as the systems—were to end as soon as either party should be content 
to forego the last word, a stout pamphlet of 128 pages reviving it+ might 
be deemed untimely and inconsiderate. Undoubtedly, political equality, 
free public education under Protestant auspices, and a national rule which 
compels sectarian toleration, are forces which must in time either destroy 
Catholicism in this country or essentially change its nature. But it is our 
misfortune that this form of religion has been imported and is sustained 
chiefly by one class of immigrants, whose numbers and whose ignorance 
together have made them courted as a political power, and secured immu- 
nity and even homage for their common profession. Catholicism has thus 
a bulwark against the corroding action of our institutions, and behind it 
may grow strong enough, at least in certain localities, some day to hazard 
a struggle for supremacy. Proof of the metamorphosis (perhaps only ex- 
ternal) which it is undergoing here, and also of its inability to succeed in 
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an open encounter, when undertaking to deny its transformation, is con- 
tained in the interesting discussion in Cincinnati, to which we have already 
once or twice alluded, between Rev. Thomas Vickers and Archbishop Pur- | 
cell. This was partly conducted in sermons, and partly through the press | 
of the city, the archbishop using his brother's paper for his own arguments, 
but never printing therein the rejoinder of his adversary, although the 
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*“The Far East; or, Letters from Egypt, Palestine, and Other Lands of the | 
Orient. By N.C. Burt, D.D.” Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 186s. 

t+ ** The Roman Catholic Church and Free Thonght. A Controversy between Arch- 
nee Purcell, of Cincinnati, and Tnomas Vickers, Minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of the same City,” etc., etc, Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 
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Gazette regularly presented both sides. It is Mr. Vickers, of course, who 
gathers up all the articles, and publishes them for the public verdict, an} 
we have only to add that a more complete discomfiture than that which be- 
fell the would-be liberal and yet obedient archbishop is rarely to be met 
with. His attempts to maintain at once the immutability and uniformity 
of Church doctrines, and his own incautious utterances in oblivion of the 
Encyclical, are as amusing as the “Comedy of Convocation ;" and if the 
members of the Established Church can take any comfort from so unevange |i- 
cal a champion as Mr. Vickers, we advise them to purchase and enjoy his 
pamphlet. The appendix contains the Encyclical and Syllabus of Dec. 8, 
1864, in the original Latin, with a faithful translation by Mr. Vickers him- 
self. 


My Prisons. Memoirs of Silvio Pellico. (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1868.)—Silvio Pellico,a young Italian poet, was arrested at Milan by the 
Austrian authorities, in October, 1820, and spent the succeeding ten years of 
his life in various prisons, the fortress of Spielberg being that in which he 
remained longest and suffered most severely. His arrest was occasioned by 
the publication of certain articles in the Conciliatore, a Liberal newspaper 
published at Milan, with which he was connected. He was at first con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was commuted to “ 
imprisonment.” 


fifteen years severe 
At the end of ten years he was released. 

In 1831 “ My Prisons” was first published in Italian, and it has since 
been frequently translated into other languages. 
tures which of necessity rendered it popular. As the work of a man who 
had suffered in the cause of freedom, it was eagerly welcomed by the Lib- 
erals of Europe. The ecclesiastics, also, who create and destroy so many 
reputations on inadequate and factitious grounds, took this book under their 
protection. It stood well, moreover, on its own merits. Asa poet, Pellice 
would never have addressed a wide circle of readers, but the accident of his 
imprisonment furnished him with the material and the occasion for « sim- 
ple and pathetic record of personal experience under the severest trials, 
which appeals, as such records must always appeal, to the sympathy of all 
readers. That the interest of the work is purely biographical and limited, 
that it awakens no emotions except sympathy and compassion, and teaches 
no lessons save resignation and faith, and teaches these in a certain restricted 
sense, seem to us suflicient reasons for demurring to the title of “ world- 
classic” which Mr. Epes Sargent gives it, but, of course, do not interfere 
with its rightful claim to popularity. 

The book is, perhaps, chiefly remarkable for its omissions. A good deal 
of clap-trap, even, might have been pardoned a man who for ten years had 
suffered unjust imprisonment; but Pellico neither invokes liberty nor 
inveighs against tyranny. Prudence probably enjoined this reticence, but 
Pellico’s artistic sense no doubt confirmed the decision. At all events, the 
silence is suggestive, and the unemphasized story is willingly supplemented 
by the reader. A still further reason for his moderation might be found in 
the fact that he was an exceedingly good specimen of the Christian optimist. 
On the first night of his incarceration he embraced Christianity, in which, 
he says, he had previously only half believed. He turned instinctively, 
however, to its consolations, and they never failed him. He accepted the 
sufferings as a just punishment for his sins and a necessary discipline for his 
soul; and so believing, to have expressed wrath against the appointed in- 
struments in his perfection would have been out of character. 

That it is possible to live well even in a palace, we know from Marcus 
Aurelius. The problem is probably more difficult in a prison. There 
privation cannot wear the garb of self-sacrifice, the charm of willing to 
assume a difficult post must be foregone, the prisoner seems to be the sport 
of men and not of natural forces, and cannot help wasting upon them a 
certain amount of unphilosophical anger. It would be unfair to expect 
from such an unnatural condition of life the best results of which life is 
capable. The tests are not only more than ordinarily severe, but both mind 
and body are in a morbid condition, to which healing and consolation are of 
the firstimportance. Yet, laboring under disadvantages so immense, Pellico 
proved himself a man worthy of the sincerest respect and sympathy. 


It possessed certain fea- 


| Suffering taught him some of its best lessons, and the miserable years of 


imprisonment which wasted his youth failed to rob him of his love for 
literature, his belief in human virtue, and his faith in God. 





The Story of My Childhood. By Mme. J. Michelet. Translated from 
the French by Mary Frazier Curtis. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867.)— 


| This little story of Madame Michelet’s is so delightfully told that one 


might quote with pleasure from almost every page, and yet its beauty is so 
purely formal that one forgets to sympathize with the childish sorrows it 


. 
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delineates, because they afforded such pretty material for the adult imagin- | proved that the Mandans had, more than any other Indians, a distinct 


ation to work into shape. 


properly speaking, no central figure; the interest does not centre in the 


neglected child and her doll, bu 
The child is, indeed, but the connecting link which binds together certain 


+ 


lovely little pictures of French rural life ; she has no such strong personality 
as Marjorie Fleming, or, to take an instance from pure fiction, as Maggie 
Tulliver, beside whose genuine humanity this little French maid becomes 
almost as artificial as her doll itaelf. 
but one can’t help feeling that the book owes quite as much to its author's 
artistic power and her imagination as to her memory. 

The story might, however, be wholly fictitious and yet lose none of its 
value. One reading by no means exhausts its resources as a pleasure-giver ; 
it is so simple, so graceful, it reproduces with such delicately vivid strokes 
the peculiar charm of French domestic life that one lingers over its pages 
In France the gods of the hearth are not so 
heavy-footed as in England, nor so redolent of beef and pudding ; home 
life there, as it is painted in this book, and in a charming little tale by 
Madame Sartoris, called “ A Week in a French Country House,” has a sin- 


with renewed delight. 


gular and poetic grace. 

Madame Michelet introduces us to a family of moderate wealth and good 
social position, living in the south of France. We see the studious father ; 
the mother, grave and severe, lenient to her two elder children, but stern 
and unsympathetic with the younger ones; the elder sister, devoted to 
housekeeping and her doll; the rough aud mischievous brothers ; the pic- 
turesque servants, and, finally, the solitary little girl whose infancy was 
passed away from home, and whose childhood found but one friend, her 
father, and but one consolation, her doll. This doll, by the way, is an old 
friend of ours. We recognize in it and its mistress the heroines of a chap- 
ter in “ La Femme,” entitled “ Love at Five Years; The Doll.” The owner 
of that doll, indeed, died broken-hearted at the loss of her rag-baby, and 
madame, on the contrary, survived to write the history of hers; but M. 
Michelet probably felt that so much might be conceded to the claims of sen- 
timent. It is not, however, the sentiment of this book which constitutes 
gts charm. The child might as well have been born of the ideal mother in 
“La Femme,” and cradled in love from her infancy, since her little miseries 
and infrequent joys are matters of minor importance. They are told by 
a woman who recognizes in their gentle melancholy a charming back- 
ground against which to sketch her delicate bits of landscape—her harvest 
scenes, her rustic interiors. It was an artistic problem merely, which her 
What could be better in its way than this, 
and how little of its charm does it owe to the age or sex, the happiness or 
unhappiness of its narrator ? 


success solves satisfactorily. 


“The grandeur and poetry of our autumn come with October. At the 
close of this beautiful month a melancholy silence settles on the country. 
The leaves are falling, not by the frost, but from exhaustion, after the long 
summer. The soil is full of the warm, pelting rains of the equinoctial 
storm. Little clouds hang just above the meadows, and follow the streams. 
When the sun has not power enough to lift them in the morning, they are 
condensed in fogs upon our valley. We ran out to play at losing ourselves 
in this sea of white vapor. What remained of the world? Nought but 
gossamer threads and the sound of our own footsteps. 


“ At noonday came a change, and bright rays pierced the thick veil. The 
sun transformed the clouds to glory, then vanished away, and left a pure 
blue sky, soft light, and slumbrous calm in the air. One would gladly have 
dreamed away the day; but it was essential to make haste, and profit by 
these sweet afternoons. My brothers helped to shake down nuts, and col- 
lect leaves for enriching the soil. I had to gather in the last of the seeds, 
and spread them out to dry. My mother and sister went to the weaver to 
set up the web of some new linen. . . There were no holidays at the 
farm in these times ; the tillage and planting were to be done. We were 
glad to see the pale-colored stubble of the fields turned over at last, and 
the great oxen dragging loads of manure. Towards evening we followed 
the gigantic shadow of the old woman who cast the seeds into the furrow. 
She saw us not: she went and came like aspirit. Her action was almost 
sublime, as she walked band in hand with destiny. She seemed to say to 
the earth, ‘I give: receive thoa.’” 


The book is translated into very easy and flexible English, which retains 
the spirit of the original as well as its substance. 


O-Kee-pa ; a Religious Ceremony, and other Customs of the Mandans | 
By George Catlin. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


With thirteen colored illustrations. (Philadelphia: J. 
1867.)—Much more than other sciences does the science 
of man depend upon a multiplicity of observations, and upon a due regard to 
all the phenomena, not excepted those which correspond to earthquakes and | 


It is autobiographical in form, but there is, | tradition of the Flood, and celebrated annually the retreat of the waters 
& . “Me e***i . , - 


with the same emblems of the event that are cherished by Christendom— 


t scatters on a thousand diverse points. |an effigy of the Ark, a willow (for an olive) twig, a “medicine” bird, 


and a representative of Noah himself, painted white? We decidedly 
‘think not. We do not know why he should have spared the details 
‘of the cruel ordeal of the braves, and the disgusting rites of the 
| Feast of the Buffaloes, which were always joined with the propitiatory 


lier experiences are doubtless genuine, | sacrifice to the Great Spirit against a second deluge. We think he would 


| have done wrong and not right to suppress the facts. We have a right 
to knew the fate of the Princess de Lamballe or the secrets of the 
fathhaus of Niirnberg or the histery of the Duke of Alva or of slavery 
on the Sea Islands or of the extremest forms of religious fanaticism 
in any age and in any part of the world. All we can require of the 
historian is that he shall add no ferocity or grossness of his own to that of 
his narrative; and in this respect Mr. Catlin is certainly faultless. Those 
who are offended by the realism of his text will, of course, be shocked by 
the fidelity of his illustrations, which, if not models of drawing and coloring, 
probably convey a very exact impression of the scenes and characters of the 
story. The part which discusses the origin of the white strain in the Man- 
dan blood is perfectly unobjectionable, and the author’s theory is at least 
plausible. He likens their wigwams to the rude cabins of the mountain 
peasantry of Wales, their pottery and beads to Welsh products of the 
present day, their canoes to the Welsh coracle ; and their name he finds 
pure Welsh for red dye. Several words in their dialect beara striking 
resemblance to the Welsh, ¢.g., Maho-Peneta (Great Spirit) to W. Mawr- 
Penaethir. 





Greek Elements ; including the most useful Roots, Derivatives, and In- 
flections. Compiled by J. H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. (Boston: Crosby 
& Ainsworth.)—“ These tables,” Mr. Allen tells us, “are an attempt to 
bring into a single view those parts of the grammar and dictionary which 
are of the most constant and tedious reference.” They contain a brief 
synopsis of Greek syntax, the most usual inflections, and a list of the more 
common roots. If we were disposed to criticise an attempt which has our 
hearty sympathy, we might perhaps except to a somewhat loose classifica- 
tion in the third division of the genitive, and to one or two other points of 
minor importance. Although these tables seem to us too brief, and there- 
fore necessarily too imperfect, to be of much substantial use in their present 


tion to the want now widely felt among intelligent teachers of a thorough 
reform in the present system of teaching Greek and Latin. Many of the 
objections to classical study which have been urged so earnestly of late by 
the advocates of the scientific as opposed to the classical system of instruc- 
tion might be avoided, and many more might be satisfactorily answered if 
we could have brief compends, of about one-fourth the size of our present 
grammars, of the elements of Greek and Latin grammar. Mr. Allen, in com- 
mon with the best teachers everywhere, has doubtless felt this want, and 
we earnestly hope that before another year has passed either he, or some 
other competent person, will undertake this much-needed work. 





Condensed French Instruction ; consisting of Grammar and Exercises, 
with Cross References. By C. D. Delille. (New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 
1868.)—This is an excellent elementary text-book, consisting of a brief 
French grammar, followed by a series of exercises in English and French, 
with constant references to the grammatical principles which the exercises 
illustrate. The author has shown much discrimination in the selection of 
these exercises, which seem chosen with the double purpose of furnishing a 
useful vocabulary to the beginner and of bringing out the most im- 
portant principles of grammar. The grammatical portion of the book is ex- 
cellently arranged, the principles clearly stated, and the verb, the picce de 
résistance for young scholars, carefully arranged, is placed most conveniently 
atthe end. Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt publish in the same series, as an ele- 
mentary reading book , Jean Macé’s “ Histoire d’une bouchée de pain,” designed 
to take the place which ‘ Le Grand-Pére ” has so long occupied, and most 
certainly deserving to supplant it. The style is light, conversational, and 
idiomatic. Much scientific information is conveyed in an agreeable form. 





|The book is supplied with a vocabulary and a list of the French idioms em- 


ployed, and forms a natural and suitable companion to the grammar men- 
tioned above. It has received the prize of the French Commission of In- 
struction, and we can copfidently recommend it, together with the grammar, 


rattlesnakes, Ought the author of O-Kee-pa to have stopped when he had | to the attention of teachers and students. 
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form, yet we hope they may effect more important service in calling atten- - 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
HAVE JUST READY, 


12mo0, morocco cloth, bevelled edges, price $1 %5, 


Queen Victoria’s Journal: 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


—_— 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. To 
which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same 
Journal, giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scot- 
land, and Tours in England and Ireland, and Yacht- 
ing Excursions. Edited by Arruur HeELPps. 12mo, 
morocco cloth, bevelled edges, $1 75. 

*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 

United States, on receipt of $1 75. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have also ready, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the 
direction of her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. 12mo, moroc- 
co cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2. 





Peter Cooper, CHarites A. Macy, Danret Drew, 
Cuarurs F. Deews, D.D., Eant Dery and Lorp Stan- 
Ley of the British Parliament, Baron Wopenovusg, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with Portraits, Biographies, and 
Characters given in the February number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal ; also, Poor Whites of the South, Con- 
sciousness and Mental Action, Abuses of Culture in the 
Ministry, How to Choose a Wife, What is the Use of 
Phrenology ? Maple Sugar, Origin of the Races, etc. Only 
80 cents, or $3a year. S.R. WeExts, Publisher, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Just PUBLISHED: 
LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN lI., 
Late Emperor of Mexico; 
With a Sketch of the Empress Carlotta. 
With Portraits and llustrations. 
By Freperic Hatt, one of his Majesty's Legal Advisers. 
Price $2; sent free on receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, 
Publisher, 522 Broadway. 


FATHER TOM AND THE POPE; 
oR, 
A NIGHT IN THE VATICAN. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
Br FRED. 8. COZZENS. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 





The great demand for their former elegant edition of 
“Father Tom and the Pope” has induced the publishers 


to issue a much cheaper but still handsome edition, as 
above. 





‘There are many touches in the dialogue of really bril- 
liant satire, while the genuine rollicking, dare-devil, Irish 
humor is simply irresistible. Some of the allusions are 
decidedly broad, and more suited to the taste of forty 
years ago than to that of to-day.”—New York Times, Dec. 
12, 1867. 





Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
MOORHEAD, SIMPSON & BOND, 
PUBLISHERS, 

61 Duane Street, New York, 


And for sale by the American News Company, and the 
trade generally. 


Lenianest Ss Siasneint, 
OF 
_Literature, Science, and Education. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER: 


1 

2. LOOKING SEAWARD. 

3. LIFE AND ITS ENIGMAS. 

4. THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION, 
. LOVE ON THE OHIO, 


5 
6. EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 
nianism., 


7. RISTORI AS MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

8. ALASKA. Whatis it Worth? With a Map. 

9. THE OLD SLATE-ROOF HOUSE. II. 

10. THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 

11. REMINISCENCES OF FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
12. THE ORANGE TREE. 

13, ECHOES OF MELANCHOLY. 

14. OUR MONTHLY GOssiIP. 

15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


TERMS: 


Yearty Svusscrietion, Four dollars. 
bers, thirty-five cents, 


The Roman Question —-Fe- 


Single num- 


thirty-five cents. 
Subscribers will ies be careful to give their post- 
office address in full. 





NEW BOOKS: 
THE VOICE IN SINGING, Translated from 


the German of Emma Seiler. 12mo, tinted paper, 
bound in extra cloth, $1 50. 
HAROLD, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By 
Sir Epwarp BuLWER LytTon. 
Frontispiece. Tinted paper, cloth, $1 50. 
EVERHART’S POEMS. Poems by James B 


Everuart, author of a volume of “ Miscellanies.” 
12mo, tinted paper, fine cloth, $1 25. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by maul, 
postage free, on-receipt of price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
PHILADELPSHIA. 
DAVID c. FRANCIS 
(ForRMERLY C. 8S. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (vp stars). 
Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded /ree to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed in nated autem 


Stoeckel’s © Sacred Mt usic. 


every variety of metre used in Sacred Music. 


BY DR. GUSTAVE J. STOECKEL, 
Professor of Music in Yale College. 


for organiets, or other instrumental performers. 


book particularly adapted to family and social use. 


In its harmonies, the work is unexcelled by any collec- 
tion of sacred music in the country, and it is free from 
all attempts at ** Operatic” effect. 

A New CHRISTMAS AND Easter ANTHEM, also beantiful 
and appropriate pieces for Communion and Funeral ser- 
vice, are included in the collection of Anthems. 

Large octavo, extra cloth, price $225. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
Publishers, 229 Broadway, New York. 





CARMINA YALENSIA. 


A new Collection of College Songs and Music, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments, comprising all the old popular and 
standard college song-, with numerous pieces not hitherto 
published. The fame’ us “* Wooden Spoon Lanciers,” ar. 
ranged by Helmemiller, and the “* Song, of the Spoon ;’ 
also the celebrated * Christmas Anthem,” as sung by the 
Beethoven Society of Yale, are included in this collection, 
Large octavo, extra cle th price $1 SU. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
PrsuisuErs, 229 Broadway, N. Y. 








. DALLAS GALBRAITH : An American Novel. Part IL. | 





Spe cimen numbers sent to any address on receipt of | 


Gtobe Edition. With | 


- | ing, and trade as this of Mr. W 


A New Collection of Tunes and Anthems, embracing 


The arrangement of the Mus'*c is especially convenient 


Complete Hymns accompany the Music, rendering the 


sg Fovurta Epition vst Issvep. 


'The Science of Wealth: A Manual of 


} Political Economy, embracing the Laws of Trade, 
Currency, and Finance. By Awasa WALKE Rk, LILD 
Lecturer on Public Economy at Amherst College 
Fourth edition. Revised and Enlarged, with an adel - 
tional chapter on Gold. Svo, cloth, $3. 


“No book has been publiehe a in the United States with 
the same practical scope and design; and, we may acd, 
|} no book distinctively treating of our national financial 
| troubles is more worthy the careful attention o fe every 
| business man. The practical as ects of the science pre 
vail throughont.”’—pringfed Republican, 
| “We are acquainted with no other work on Political 

Economy which equals Mr. Walker's in the power to in- 
| terest a practical American, The author has been himeelf 

| in trade, and therefore knows what questions intelligent 
| business men are c ontinually asking, and what facta the y 
| desire to know.”'--Boston Transcript, 

‘Ove of the most important books, if not the fore emost 
lin point of merit and the good it wil! do in the co 


uptry, 
that have appeared from American ) authors during the 
j year... A clear, simple, and thorough exposition of the 
} natural laws which govern finance an nd trade. Inthe abil 
ity with which it preseuts its su jects, it takes rank with 
the ablest treatises in the language New York Boeniag 
|. 


The author of this volume has made a valuable addi 
tion to the American He terature of Political Kconomy.”* 
|—North American Review 


* No business man of ordinary intelligerce is excuaegble 

in denying himself so important an auxiliary as this 
| work.”—Chicago Journal of Commerce ‘ 

“The worthiest contribution which American Litera 

ture hae yet made to the science of wealth. The wo rk is 

entitled to high praise asa compact, lucid statement of the 


best results of the best and tens thinkers in this branch 
of philosophy.” 7” ylander 

“We doubt ‘fanny work exists that gives a more com- 
plete view of the monetary question.” ¥. Odecrves 

‘The large and broad views expressed in it in reward 

to free trade, value, labor, waves, government, entitle the 
author to take rank among the am an ced thinkers of the 
age.”-—-N. Y. Commercial Advertise 

“ We feel jr setified, therefore, in saying that no evetem 
of economical science known to us is so largely the 
sult of a practical acquaintance with manufacture, t 


alker’s. 





| 





erchanis’ 
gazine, N.Y. 
“One of the most timely and valuable contribation 
that could possibly have been made to the Bol id literature 
| of the-country in its present condition.”’— Reston Qom 
| mercial Bulletin. 
“Our co un try has produced ro wo ork on the subject 
| which is better worth reading Va ¥. ¥,. 5 
‘We a of no work which might be more fitiy placed 
in the hands of Envlish merehants and financiers at the 
present time.**=-Zondon Star. 
*An able and exhaustive treatise, which cannot fal! ta 
become extensively usefal.”’—Seoltish American Journal. 


PUBLISHED BY 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE “DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
1 vol. 12mo, extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, €1 25. 
The object of this work is to unfold the laws of order 
according tp which the Lord's moral government is regu- 
lated. It shows that the Divine Providence works ac- 
cording to certain invariable laws; that it is universal 
extending to the least things as well as to the greatest 
that it has respect to what is eternal with man, and to 
things temporary only for the sake of what is eternal. 
All the writings of Swedenborg and collateral works 
constantly on hand. 





Publishing House of the New Jerusalem Church, 20 
Cooper Union, New York. 

JOS. R. PUTNAM, MANAGER. 

*,* SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


EL BIB. 
GOD AND MAN BY THE LIGHT OF NATURE. 
1 vol. 16mo, pp. 216, price $1 50. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORC ? 


1 vol. square i6mo, pp. 72, price 75 cents, 


THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE. 
From the Latin of Emanvuet Swepensora. 1 vol. 32mo, 
P ». 182, price $1, 
*,* Ask for the ‘Gem Edition.’ 








Aso, Tuirnp EDITION 


DEUS HOMO (Cod-Man). 


By Professor Parsons, of C wey 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
pp. 455, price $2 


Tuitrvd EDITION. 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE COSPELS. 
1 vol. 16mo, pp. 110, price $1 <5. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
E. B. MYERS & CHANDLER, Pvusuisurens, Chicago. 
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A*CENTLEMAN’S COLLECTION. 
J. W. BOUTON has the pleasure of announcing to the 
Pp that he will ieothe y Yer for rate -y 
MAGNIFICENT PRIVATE LIBRARY, 
t) propert , 28 


of a gentleman of New York who hat 
} 1 





recently taken up his residence abroad. ” : ata 

In many respects this surpasses any collection which 
has ever been offered for sale by a boukeseiler in America, | 
It has beea formed under the most favorable circum- | 
stances a pe the last twenty years, in Europe and in 


this country, bya person of refiued taste, superior bib- | 


1} and of varied and ¢ Xtensive cul- 
ture Che selection embraces a wide range of subjects 
in History, Biography, Travels, Poetry, the Drama, Phi- 
Iiiustrated Literature 

In every case the best edition has been eecured without 
regard tocost. The Library includes many of the choicest 
rems from the numerous collections which have been 
disposed of at public and private sale during the period 
of its formation, among which will be found the whole of 
the most valuable portion of the Balmanno Collection, 

ro the connoisseur in clegant bindings, this will pre- 
fent an opportunity of securing fine specimens of the 


liographical knowledge, 


havdiwork of the following distinguished artists: | 
W right, Hayday, Aitken, Kiviére, Pratt, Lewis, Bedford, | 


Matthewe, Mackenzie, Grieve (of Edinburgh). Silan:, 

Capé, David, Niedriee, Pettit, Thouvenin, Du Menseil, 

Ali, Du Pianil, ete., ete. 

Without consuming more space than can be spared in 

a circular, it is impossible to convey an adequate idea of 

the specialties embraced in this collection; but the fol- 

lowing list of afew of them may indicate their general 

character and quality: 

Dibdiws Works, Large paper, 56 vols. V.D. 

Sir Thomas Mores Works. Black letter, small folio, 
morucco 1557 

Brandt s Ship of Fools. Black letter, folio, full Russia. 
LW 

Chapman's Homer, Original edition, full citron morocco, 
extra, x 

Don Quisvote 4 vols. 4to, extended to 8 by the insertion 
ot reveral hundred Engravings, Portraits, Original 
Drawiogs and Etchings, etc., full morocco, super ex- 
tra. 15859 

Chaity's History of Wood Engraving. Several hundred 
extra Iilustrauons, Autograph Letter, ete, added, 
and extended to 2 vols. imp. Svo, red morocco. 1839 

Contes de la Fontaine. Fermiers Genereaux Edition, 
with unlettered proof plates. 1701. 

Lillie's Buphues. Small 4to, black letter. 1623. 


Chansons de Béiranger. The Author's Copy, with the | 


suppressed Chausons in his own handwriting, extra 


plates, etc., etc. 3 vole, 12mM0, morocco, 152%. | 
Albert Diirer. A collection of the original wood-cuts of | THE FIVE CREAT MONARCHIES OF 


the * Passion of Christ.” Proofs. Also, numerous 
others of a contemporary character, Svo, morocco. 

Arthur of Little Britain. 4vo,. large paper. Utterson's 
scarce reprint, with the Illuminations. (Unly 2% 
copies on this size.) 1814 

Charles Dickens. The Original Manuscript of “* Hunted 
Down. 4:0, Morocco, extra. 

#enimore Cooper, Original Manuscript. ‘ Life of Com 
Sommers.’ Folio 

Holy Bible. First Genevan Version. Original edition. 
1500 

Bourassé's la Tourraine. Prize Vol. M. Capé's contri- 
bution to the World's Fair of 1562. 

Thomas ad Kempis* Imitation of Christ. Curmer'’s splen- 
did edition, with Liluminated Borders, and the Sup- 
plemental Volame, 2 vols. royal Svo. 

Shaws Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages. 
Large paper, 2 vols. 4to. 

Shaw's llluminated Ornaments. Large paper. 

Strutt s English Presses. 2 vols. 4to, large paper. 

Shakespeare. Halliwell’s Edition. 16 vols. folio. 

Shakespeare. Edited by Grant Wuite. 12 vols., large 
paper. = 

Nash's Mansions of England. Plates colored and mounted 
on card-board, in imitation of the original drawings. 

Hlolbein’s Testament. Llustrated, small 4to, morocco. 
1547. 

Shaw's Illustrated New Testament. Ato, large paper. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. First Edition. Small 4to, fine 
copy. 1669. 

Sirype’s * Annals and Memorials.’ 15 vols. royal 8vo, 
large paper, calf, extra, by Hayday. 

Burnet 8 Pe ormatio 2, and Memoirs of Cranmer. 7% vols., 
large paper. 

Grose’s Antiquities and Glossary. 
large paper. 

Dodstl+y's ** Old Plays.’ 12 vols., large paper. 

Middleton's Dramatic Works. 5 vo8., large paper. 

Massinger’s Dramatic Works. By Girrornyv, Large paper, 
4 vols. royal 8vo, calf. 

Gibbons Roman Empire. 8 vols. royal 8vo. Oxford 
Classic Edition. Large paper. 

Walton's Angler 
duplicare set of the Iilustrations on India paper. 


13 vols. folio, Russia, 








Sparks s Writings of Washington. 12 vols. large paper. 

Frankliws Works. 10 vols., large paper, 

A s Works. 10 vols., large paper. 

ibebsfer’s Works. 8 vols., large pauper. 

Bancrofts History of the United States. 8 vols, large 
paper 

Irving s Complete Works. 26 vols. Svo, large paper, mo- 


rocco, extra, 


Dore's Bible, Don Quirote,and Dante. Original editions. 


Works of La Fontaine, Racine, Montesquieu, Pascal, | 


, Voltaire, Sevigne, St. Simon, Tallement des 
Reaux, eve All best editions, on large paper, with 
extra illustrations, and for the most part full bound 
in morocco, extra, by Cape, etc., etc, 

A Priced Catalogue, handsomely printed upon heavy 
laid paper, is in preparation, aud will be forwarded toall 
upon the receipt of fifty cents. 

J. W. BOUTON, 

IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, 

416 Broome Street, New York. 





WhO desire it 


January 15, 1868. 


Antiquities, Fiction, and is rich in Fine Art and | 


Pickering’s Original Edition, with | 


The Nation. 


Popular and Valuable Works 
JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. 

Messrs. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. call the atten- 
tion of the reading public io the following popular and 
valnable works, just published in England, and supplies 
of which they have lately received: 


5. 
| CHIPS FROM A CERMAN WORKSHOP. 
By MAX MULLER, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price $10 50. 


he title under which these volumes are given to the 
| public only implies a general idea of the richness and 
importance of their contents, Here will be found Prof. 
MULLER’s famous paper, which appeared originally in 
Oxford Essays—‘*‘ Comparative Mythology **—from which 
dates the foundation of a new science; while Essays on 
Philology, Religion, Mythology, Legends, and Customs 
all treated with his vast learning, and in his admirable 
English style, never before attained by a person cf foreign 
birth, form the staple of the work, and need no further 
recommendation to readers than their mere mention. 


Il. 
EDMUND BURKE. 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price $3 75. 

This biography has attracted mvure general attention 
than any which has recently appeared in England, and 
the whole Press are uyanimons in their testimony to its 
| grasp of thought, wide range of view, and vigorous style. 
| The author is known to the literary world as editor of 
| the Fortnightly Review. 


III. 


THE ANCIENT EASTERN WORLD; 


Or, THE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUI- 

| TIES OF CHALDEA, ASSYRIA, BABYLON, ME- 

DEA, AND PERSIA Collected and Illustrated from 
Ancient and Modern Sources. 


By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 

| Volume IY. With Maps and Six Hundred and Fifty 
Wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $8. 
| This, the fourth volume, completes Dr. Rawlinson’s 

great work. It is devoted to the history of Ancient Per- 

tia. The earlier volumes of the work are already out of 
| print and scarce, and the demand for this will be pro- 
| portionately greater. 

IV. 
ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
Epitep sy Rev. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S. 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $5 25. 

The principles and methods of a liberal education are 
| at present receiving more earnest and careful attention 
in this country and in England than they have ever had 
| before, and this work is at once an outgrowth of the dis- 
| cussion and an aid to its most thorough prosecution. It 

comprises nine essays, among which are the following: 
| ‘On the History of Classical Education,” by CHaRLes 
| STUART Parker; ** The Theory of Classical Education,” 
by Joun Seery, M.A.; “The Teaching of English,” by 
| J. W. Haves, M.A.; “The Present Social Results of 
| Classical Education,” by Lord Hoveuron, etc., etc. 
¥. 
| THE MAD FOLK OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
By JOHN CHARLES BUCKNELL, M.D., F.R.S. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $3 25. 
VI. 
THE SILENT HOUR. 
ESSAYS FOR SUNDAY READING. 
Original and selected, by the author of ‘‘ The Gentle 
Life.” 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $3. 





Any of these works sent, post-paid, to any address 
upon receipt of the price, and ten per cent. in addition. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY 
(Between Bleecker and Bond Streets), 





New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE INNER LIFE OF VERY REV. PERE 
LACORDAIRE, 





| Of the Order of Preachers. ‘Translated from the French 


of the Rev. Pére Chocarne, O.P., by a Father of the 

same Order; with a Preface by Father Aylward, Prior 

Provincial of England. 1 vol. 12mo, toned paper, $3. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“This deeply interesting work isa full and thoughtful 
study of the life aud character of the great Dominican of 
the nineteenth century. Those who wish to appreciate 
fully the strange phenomenon of the existence in modern 
France of a monk whose whole genius was purely and 
essentially that of the Middle Ages, can find ample scope 
for doing so in the charmingly written pages of Pére 
Chocarne.”—New York Times. 

“This is one of the very best books that has been given 
to the Catholic publie for many years. But it is not only 
a good book, it is a charming book—as interesting as 
boek could possibly be.”—-New York Tablet 

“The translation of this work is admirable, and the 
book a charming one.”’— Catholic Mirror. 

“The style of the author is vivacious, and the reader 
will find the volume no lese pleasant than edifying and 
suggestive.”’— Publishers’ Circular. 

* Father Chocarne has performed his work in the spirit 


| of affection and respect, leaving, however, Lacordaire to 


speak for himself in his letters, memoirs, essays, etc.”-— 
Catholic Standard. 

“The book is replete with interest to the literary as 
well as the ecclesiastical student. Father Lacordaire 
embodied in himself a rare combination of a wise and 
good man, and the account herein given of his life cannot 
fail to interest any impartial reader, be he Catholic, Pro- 
testant, or Jew.’’—American Publisher. 


REASON AND REVELATION. 


Lectures delivered in St. Ann’s Church, New York, dur- 
ae Advent, 1867, by Rev. T. 8. Preston. lvol. 12mo, 
1 50. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PREss, 


“In point of style, the volume-is clear and impressive, 
and the fairness and temperance of its tone are well suited 
to attract attention to its reasonings.”—New York Trib- 
une. 

“A very able series of sermons, which aim toshow that 
the Catholic Church is the only body of Christians which 
has kept the faith originally committed to the Church, 
and that the acceptance of her claims is a perfectly rea- 
sonable matter, and one which requires the exercise of 
faith—as opposed to reason—in no other sense than does 
the acceptance of a mathematical demonstration.”’—New 
York Citizen. 

“Mr. Preston is an agreeable and perspicuous writer, 
and his thoughts are clothed in eumeliont langnage, and 
arranged in a pleasing order and relation. More than 
this, his discourses embody many precions truths that 
will be admitted by all intelligent Protestants."’"— Protes- 
tant Churchman. 

* The style is earnest and elevated, the argument of the 
author is put forcibly in his particular point of view, and 
his ideas are conveyed in perspicuous and intelligible 
language. The Publication Society has given the work 
an excellent appearance.’’— Publishers’ Circular. 

‘Asa literary work it is eminently respectable. The 
author states his arguments with clearness and force, and 
his style is simple and lucid, although embodying a vein 
of fervent mysticism.”—Zvening Post. 


* 
Seconp Epition Now Reapy. 


THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION IN 
THE ENCLISH CHURCH. 


In TwoScenes, Edited by AncupDEACON CuAsuBLE, D.D., 
and dedicated to the Pan-Anglican Synod. 8vo, 
pamphlet, paper, 75 cents ; 8vo, bound in cloth, $1. 

EXTRACTS FROM NoTIcEs OF THE PRE8s. 


“The pamphlet, so far from being dull, is most read- 
able: readable because of its humor, sometimes sly, 
sometimes—as whenever Lavender Kidds is brought on 
the stage—farcically broad, sometimes gravely ironical 
because of its wit and its logical conclusiveness; and is 
worth reading, if for no other reason, because of its 
spirited, clear delineation of the muddle in which the 
Anglican Church now is because of its relations with the 
stute, its mixed, compromising body of doctrines, and 
more particularly because of its relations with the Catho- 
bs — of past and present history.”—New York 
Nation. 

“ Itis one of the sharpest, wittiest satires that we have 
seen in avery longtime. Even the friends of the Convo- 
cation cannot help but laugh over the joke, which will 
be keenly enjoyed by Catholics and by those Protestant 
sects which dispute the assumption of the Church of Eng- 
land.” —New York Citizen. 

“The pamphlet edited by Archdeacon Chasuble, and 
dedicated to the bishops of the Pan-Anglican Synod, is as 
unanewerable as it is timely, and has dealt a blow to An- 
glicanism from which that dying system will never re- 
cover.’’— Catholic Standard, 

“ This is mpienng | one of the most trenchant produc- 
tions we have seen fora long time. Its probing of Angli- 
canism is as decp as it is delicate.’"— Catholic Mirror. 





*,* All new publications received as soon as issued, 
and supplied at publishers’ prices. Particular attention 
paid to the collection of Books for Libraries. 

An extensive assortment of English and Irish Catholic 
Books always on hand. Rare and valuable books im- 
ported to order. 

*,* Send for our new Classified Catalogue of American 
and English Books. Address 


The Catholic Publication Society, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Generar AGENT, 
126 Nassau Street, New York (P, O. Box 5396). 
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The Nation. 








Ohio Educational Monthly. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1868. 


The publication of the ninth volume of this journal has 
been undertaken with an earnest purpose not only to— 
maintain ite high reputation, but to make it still more 
worthy of the profession of teaching and the great cause | 
of education. Its corps of special contributors includes | 
several of the ablest and most popular writers in the pro- 
fession—educators who are eminent in scholarship and | 
practical experience. These and other contributors will 
discuss, in a thorough and practical manner, the live edu- 
cational questions of the day—questions of practical in- 
terest to t # and school officers of a)! grades. 

The Onto EpucaTionaL MONTHLY is strictly an educa- 
tional journal. It has no “‘ Mathematical,” ‘* Literary,” 
or “Juvenile” department, and few articles are ad- | 
mitted to its pages that do not bear directly and practi- | 

| 
| 





cally upon school organization, management, or instruc- 
tion. It comes to all classes of teachers with improved 
methods of instruction and discipline, with articles 
elucidating thoroughly the elementary principles of edu- 
cation, and with interesting summaries of educational | 
intelligence. The ‘‘School Officers’ Department’’ is 

filled with plans and suggestions for the improvement of | 
our schools, instructions respecting the requirements of 
the school law, and other important information of great 

value to all school officers. 





| 
WHAT EMINENT EDUCATORS THINK OF IT. | 


“It is not surpassed by any other educational journal | 
published in this land in the ability, variety, and practi- 
cal character and value of its articles.”.— Hon. B. G. Nor- 
throp, Conn. | 

“Tt takes up the dive questions of the times, and no 
others. and discusses them with marked ability.”"—Hon. | 
J. P. Wickersham, Penn. | 
“The Ohio Educational Monthly is a model magazine.” | 
—Pres. Richard Edwards, li. 

‘I read the Monthly (Ohio) with more pleasure and 

rofit than any other educational journal.”—/rof. Wm. F. 

helps, Minn. 

“The best educational pee now published in this 
country.”—Z. A. Sheldon, N. Y. ; 


**No other contains so practical and professional ar- 


ticles.”—A. 8. Kissell, Minn. | 


Pg is a journal of superior merit.”—Hiram Hadley, 


“The ne plus ultra of educational periodicals.”—2. W. 
Stevenson, Norwalk, O. 

“The very best educational journal published in this 
country.”—Prof. John Ogden, Tenn. 

“It is certainly one of the best educational monthlies 
in our country.”—Prof. D N. Camp, Conn. 

“IT am glad to hear from all quarters the strongest en- 
dorsement of the Monthly.”—A. C. Shortridge, Ind. 

“The most ably conducted educational paper in this 
country.”—An Eminent Eastern Educator. 

“The very beat gotetien of its kind that is published 
anywhere.’—An inent Western Educator. 





PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


For ten cash subscribers, at club rates, we will send the 
MonrTHLY one year, or Wells’s Graded School, or Welch’s 
Object Lessons. 

For fifteen subecribers we will send Sheldon’s Elemen- 
tary Instruction, or Sheldon’s Object Lessons, or Wick” 
ersham’s School Economy, or Wickersham’s Methods of 
Instruction—all excellent educational works. 

For. twenty eubscribers we will send one year the 
Atlantic Monthly, or Harper's Magazine, or the Ladies’ 
Repository, or American Journal of Education. 

For twenty-five subscribers we will send the Nation | 
one year—subecription price, $5—or Harper's Illustrated 
Weekly. 

*,* Subscription price of MonTHLY, $1 50 per annum; 
five or more copies at the rate of $1 25 a copy—sent to 
the same or different post-offices. Sample copies sent on 
receipt of postage stamp. Subscriptions begin in January 
or July. 

Address the Publisher, 


E. E. WHITE, 





The Christian, 60 Cents! 
A large, live, eight-page monthly religious and family | 
paper, containing facts, incidents, tales, sketches, music, 
poetry, true stories, pictures, reading for young, old, 
saints, sinners, one and all. No sectarianism, contro- | 
versy, politics, puffs, pills, or patent medicines. 60 cents | 
a year; 10 copies $5. For Sunday-schools, 10 copies, $4. | 
Send 10 cents for three specimen copies before you forget 
it. Vol. IIL. begins 7 yh 1868. 1.000 pages new, live | 
tracts for $1. Address H. L. HASTINGS, ‘Tract Reposi- ' 


tory, 19 Lindall Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. 
By FRANCES M. WHITCHER. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ALICE B. NEAL. 
A NEW EDITION. 
With Eight spirited Illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo, 403 pages, price $1 75. 





Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


OAKLEY & MASON, Publishers, 
21 Murray Street. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


~~ 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
American, nam, Homeopathio 
ani 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 


Cocoa Paste, Hi ‘ic 
Cocoa, Cocoa Sh 
Cracked Cocoa, fc. 





Leaf, Flower and Fruit 
of the Cocoa, with a 
pod opened. 


VHESE Manufactures, to which FIRST PREMIUMS 
have been awarded by the chief Jretioaon 
Fairs of the Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1867, are an excellent diet for children, invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or coffee, and are recommended by the most eminent 
physicians. 
For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester, . . . . Mass. 


VOSE’S PIANOS. 
THE PIANO OF AMERICA. 





The increasing demand for these Pianos is a sure test 
of their superiority, and they are acknowledged, by com- 
petent judges, to 

EQUAL TO THE BEST PIANO MADE. 

References can be given to thousands of residents 

throughout the country; also to many schools and semi- 


of years, and 
HAVE GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION 


' cLass PIANOS IN THE MARKET. 
WARRANTED FIVE YEARS 


WaREROOMS: 701 Broapway, New YorK. 
J. H. ANCIER, Agent. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
| for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and ineering 
orks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED’K C. WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 Watt Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
POR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


ACRICULTURAL 





ieee | WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
Successors To Nourse, Mason & Co, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, etc. 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 
Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 


naries, where they have stood the hard use and practice | 


|to those using them. They are the CugEapest Frrst- | 


20th Dividend. 


COLUMBIA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
161 BROADWAY. 


FIRE 








The Boarp or Drrecrors have declared a Dividead o 
FIVE PER CENT., free of tax, payable at their office on 
and after January 2, 1868. ~ 


|Cash Capital, - - - $300,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. |, 1868,- 91,176 56 
Capital and Surplus, - $391,176 66 








ALFRED DOUGLAS, Pr¢sident. 
Joun B, Artuur, Secretary. 

D. R. Sarreryee, Asst. Secretary. 
| 

| 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
| Author of “ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.;: Rufus 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WeyBosser Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 
| MACHINE TWIST, 


SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. 
| PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED; 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 








‘Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


! 
AGENTS: 

EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 

102 Franklin Street, New York 
| CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 

210 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia. 
RICE, CHASE & CO., 


10 & 12 German Street, Ba!timore. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

Cash CAPITAL INCREASED TO : $1,000,000 

SuRpPLus, JULY 1, 1866, 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1350, 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 
eae Ae eae ES RAY Bi. 


lishers.—*' All are good, and several are of quite unique 
merit.”— Atlantic Monthly. Price $1 50. 
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IN 1870. 


THE 


CENTRAL PAC 


IFIC RAILROAD, 


THE BEST AND PRINCIPAL PORTION OF THE 


NATIONAL TRUNK LINE 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


IS BEING RAPIDLY CARRIED FORWARD BY AN UNPRECEDENTED WORKING FORCE; AND IT IS REASONABLY CERTAIN THAT 
THE CONTINUOUS OVERLAND RAILROAD CONNECTION FROM NEW YORK TO SAN FRANCISCO WILL BE MADE IN 1870. 


The United States Government furnishes, upon a subordinate and contingent lien, | 


half the means for constructing the Main Stem Line; and besides an absolute grant 
of 12,800 acres of valuable public lands per mile, the Central Pacific Railroad Company 


have received, from California sources, donations and concessions worth more than | 


$3,000,000. The available resources of this company are, therefore, abundant for the 
purpose, amounting to $77,000,000 on the first 726 miles of the Line, including Loans 
secured by a Firat Mortgage upon the whole property to the same amount only as the 
U. 8. Sabsidy Bonds. 

The results already attained, although under comparatively unfavorable circum- 
stances, afford substantial ground for believing the CENTRAL PACIBIC to be the 


Most Favored, Productive, and Valuable Reilroad 
Enterprise in the Country. 
The Company are now offering for sale a limited amount of their 


FIRST MORTCACE SIX PER CENT. BONDS, 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold Coin, 
in sums of $1,000 each, at 95 per cent. of their par value and accrued interest from 
Jannary ist, in enrrency. 

These Bonds, it is believed, poesess the elements of safety, reliability, and profit 
in a greater degree than apy other class of Corporate Securities HOW offered, and are, 
therefore, very desirable for steady investments of surplus capital. 

Investors will bear in mind the following advantages: 

I. They are the first mortgage on one ofthe most valuable and — lines of 
railroad in the world. 

Il. The actual earnings from local business in 1867 were more than ee times the 
annual interest engagements. 


ITI. The hard part of the work is now done, and the prospects of rapid completion 


| are favorable. 
| iV. The Company have liberal subsidies, which enable them to prosecute the work 


| with great vigor. 

Vv. The management has been exceedingly prudent and frugal. 

Vi. Thete is already a large and growing settlement on the completed and graded 
line. 


VII. The lands peouiiee to be of immense value, 37,088 acres having been alreatly 
sold 

VIII. Both’principal and interest are explicitly made payable in gold coin. 

IX. Both the aggregate amount of issue and their standing in Europe will ensure 
for them continued activity and a high rank among standard secupities. | 

At this time they yield nearly 

‘Nine Per Cent. upon the Investment. 

Holders of Govérnment Securities have an opportanity of exchanging them foz 
Central Pacific Bonds, bearing an equal rate of interest, with the principal abundantly 
secured, and of realizing a profit of from ten to fifteen per cent. in addition. 

Orders sent with the funds through responsible Banks or Express Companies will 
receive prompt attention. Bonds sent by return Express to any address in the United 
States at our cost. Information, Descriptive Pamphlets, Maps, etc., furnished on ap- 
plication at the office of the Railroad Company, 54 WILLIAM STREET, and of 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, AND FINANCIAL 


AGENTS OF THE C. P. R. R. CO., 
5 Nassan Street, N. Y. 











“UNION ADAMS; 


687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOPs. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MAOHINE 
| 
| 


IMPORTER OF 


MEN'S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





A variety of kinds. is of depiction excel- || 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in ames articles, 


CIRCULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT | 








BROADWAY. . Ti 103. Avenue 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth A Avenue; 233 
Williamsburgh. 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 











Fine Dress Shirts, Collars, 


TRAVE 





Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


FOR THE USE OF 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE ated | 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., New Yorx. |a 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce t 
- oon) po: y that they have been 


LLERS, 





|~—— nae oy 
Russel! S 


AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 








ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly classified firet over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 
Pants, July 20, 1967. 


turgis, Jr., 





MARVIN: & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


I certify that the Firet Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 





7 First on the list in Class X. 

FIRE AND BURCLAR ARCHITECTS, MELINET, 
President of International Jury. 
| Grorces Kastner, 

110 Broadway. | AMBROISE Deomas’ Members 
nuilennilisinctimaaipeaeanil aie | =. HANBSLICK, of the 





AFES@ 


Are ‘he most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please send for a Circular, 





Principa) Warehouses: { 








BUYS AND SELLS 


insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


4 Prinz Sraeet, New Yor«, 


F. A. GEvVAERT, 
| J. ScCHIEDMAYER, 
The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded frst on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 pat Fourteenth Street, New 
York. 


International Jury. 


INSURANCE SCRIP. 











